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Real beds—not berths... and your ’phone within arm’s reach. - 
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The pick of Caribbean ports... see them, enjoy them... at leisure, 


18 DAY CRUISE... to HAITI; 
JAMAICA, B.W.I.; COLOMBIA, So. 
Am. (2 ports; PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE. 1 to2 days in cach country. 

$190 up. First Class. 


11 DAY CRUISE... All-Expenses 
to HAITI (2 visits) and JAMAICA—1 to 
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$170 up. First Class. 


11 DAY CRUISE... All-Expenses 
...to HAITI. 4 days, 3 nights in and around 
Haiti. Hotel and sightseeing included. 

$135 up. First Class. 


Sailings from New York every 
Thursday on new, modern“Haiti” 
and “Colombia”, or popular 
“Pastores”. All outside  state- 
rooms, amidships, even at mini- 
mum. Beds—not berths, Punkah- 
louyre ventilation. Talking pic- 
tures. Celebrated cuisine. Direct 
docking at regular ports. No pass- 
ports necessary. 


Ate cup of broth? Here it is— 
just when you want it. Your deck chair 
in a certain position? You'll find it there. 
Your favorite canapé at cocktail time? Take 
it for granted! For, on a Colombian Line 
cruise, you're not “just another passenger’, 
but an individual whose wishes are antici- 
pated . .. tastes remembered. 

And the same unfailing solicitude is a 
part of the ships themselves. That’s why a// 
staterooms are outside, amidships—the best 
location on a steamer. That’s why dining 
rooms are air-conditioned—a feature that 
adds so much to the pleasure of dining in 
tropic seas. And that’s why outdoor swim- 
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ming pools are built into smart verandah 
decks, just beyond the café... where ship- 
board activity centers in an intimate setting. 
It’s the same ashore. You'll visit only the 
pick of Caribbean ports, with one to two 
days in each country...observe native life as 
it really is... become a part of the colorful 
scene in strange, fascinating Haiti . 
old-world 
cities of Colombia, South America... and 
gay Cristobal in the Panama Canal Zone. 
On Colombian Line 
cruises...its the EXTRA 
something that makes 
all the difference...! 
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Graduates in leading Eastern Universities. 

Fall and Spring in Adirondacks. Winter 
in Florida. 
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A metropolitan conservatory in the 
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Richard McClanahan, Director 
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They will be safe, happy and healthy in 
this homelike Country Boarding School and 
Camp for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. 


Under personal care of directors. By month 
or year at reasonable rates. 


For illustrated booklet 


Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury 
Berlin, Conn. 


OAK GROVE 


A Friends School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation, Music, Art, 
Expression. Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. Junior and Senior Schools. 

Joyous outdoor life among Maine hills. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


THE EXPERIENTIAL GROUPS 


For girls between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two who wish to use New York City 
as a laboratory for the study of problems 
such as are offered by industry, government, 
international relations, social welfare, drama, 
and the fine arts. 

Residents at the Clubhouse of The Ameri- 
can Women’s Association. 


For further information address 
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Box 2241, 353 West 57th Street 
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ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1887 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Accredited—East and West 


Post Graduate Department and Lower School 
Outdoor life the year round. Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis 
A homelike School in a College Town 
Write for catalog 


Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. 


MISS HARRIS’ SCHOOL 


Twenty years’ successful experience in pre- 
paring girls for college, Accredited, 


Miami’s normal winter temperature insures 
health and makes possible outdoor classes 
and outdoor sports like swimming and sailing 
for the entire year, 


Boarding and day-school department. Full 
year or short period enrollment. Separate 
boarding department with homelike atmos- 
phere for children, 


Miss Julia Fillmore Harris 
1060 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Four-year and intensive one-year college 
preparation for girls. Two years of advanced 
work. Art and Music under European-trained 
instructors. 

Horsemanship under Colonel G. Dolenga- 
Koyalevsky, formerly of the Russian Imperial 
Cuirassiers Regiment of the Guard and Grad- 
uate of the Officers’ Cavalry School at Pet- 
rograd, Russia. 

Professional instructors in crew, tennis, 
golf, swimming. Other athletic activities. 

| Mrs, Russell Houghton, Principal 
Box 0 Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Write the schools or for further help to 


PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser, 
11 Beacon St., Boston 
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OUR full winters 

of fun have 
proved that the Mi- 
ami Biltmore policy 
is unique in the world... that here 
is the biggest vacation value anywhere 
... that the Miami Biltmore’s econo- 
mies and privileges, with its luxurious 
refinements of living, establish it as the 
world’s greatest resort hotel! No other 
vacation offers such a vast, diversified 
program of play, so many expense-sav- 
ing advantages. In short 
—the best hotel living at 
moderate cost, plus a rol- 
licking, well-rounded vaca- 
tion without extra expense. ” 
Whatever sport hobby you 
prefer, you’ll find it here at its best, 
with complete facilities for enjoying it. 
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Ever Conceived 


Center of the wintertime world, the 
Miami Biltmore is the favored play- 
ground of sportdom’s celebrities. Its 
tremendous program. of nationally im- 
portant sports and social events... 

Lan the spacious beauty of 
the hotel itself . . . and 
the wide latitude of 
daily diversions attract 
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Miami Biltmore guests 
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privileges .. . available nowhere else 
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Year-Round Clubs: Miami Biltmore 
Country Club, Roney Plaza Cabana 
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This revolutionary plan has given 
the world a new concept of what a win- 
ter vacation can be. 
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FORBIDDEN CITIES OF SOUTHERN ARABIA 


Into Unknown Hadramaut—Skyscrapers of a Medieval World— 
Rediscovering a Forgotten Civilization 


By HANS HELFRITZ 


Photographs by the author 


EW Europeans have attempted to penetrate inland from 

the Southern Arabian coast lying on the Indian Ocean. 

The first white men were the Portuguese, who reached 
Southern Arabia during their colonizing excursions to India, 
and occupied the whole of the coastal area from Aden to 
Maskat. The Portuguese established naval bases, fought with 
the Hamir tribe, and built forts, whose remains the Arabs of 
today refer to as Husun al Frengi or al Kafiri. They were able 
to hold their position in Southern Arabia for twenty-five 
years, but were driven from the country in the early sixteenth 
century. Not a single Portuguese, however, reached the hinter- 
land of Hadramaut. 

The first to make a serious effort to enter Hadramaut, and 
the first to succeed, was Adolph von Wrede. Under the pre- 
text to paying a visit to the sacred tomb of the prophet, Hud, 
which reposes in Hadramaut, he set out from Makalla in 1843, 
disguised as an Egyptian, and dubbed himself Abd el Hud. 
His travels, which led him into part of the Wadi Doan—he 
failed to reach the Kabr Hud—came suddenly to an end 
in his capture by the Sultan of Choraybe. 

He had been recognized and the natives demanded his exe- 
cution, and but for the intervention of an influential Arab 
‘it would have gone hard with him. However, the whole of 
his luggage was returned to him, he was liberated and sent 
back to Makalla. In the succeeding years several others, more 
or less successfully, attempted travel in Hadramaut, but until 
recent years Wrede’s exploration remained the most important 
that was made. 

What is Hadramaut? 

A short distance from the coast there is a steep-sided range 
of mountains, the highest point of which is the 2440-meter 
Jebel Tsahura. When you arrive on top of this range you find 
yourself on a huge, bare plateau which, later, joins the cen- 
tral Arabian Desert. This plateau, though, is intersected by 
valleys, called wadis, dried-up river-beds, in many cases with 
almost perpendicular sides of many hundreds of feet in height. 


THE PALACE OF THE SULTAN AT SEYUN 


With miraculous skill the architects and builders of 
Hadramaut have transformed sun-baked mud and a scanty 
supply of wood into structures of extraordinary beauty. 
Among the most impressive buildings in this strange 
land is the sultan’s palace at Seyun, a regal skyscraper, 
its windows and corner turrets ornamented with white 
lime. At the left the palace is seen from one of the 
narrow thoroughfares in Seyun, towering above the sur- 
rounding buildings. At the right is a view of one of 
the corner turrets showing the details of the ornamen- 
tation and the fretted parapets enclosing the roofs. The 
palace is said to be four hundred years old. 


These giant ravines recall a prehistoric time when Arabia 
must have been a land of much water. The existence of 
towns and people is only possible in these valleys, where water 
is found quite a short distance from the surface of the ground. 
One of these valleys is the great Wadi Hadramaut which 
reaches a breadth of ten kilometers, and which is some one hun- 
dred kilometers in length—petty distances measured beside 
Arabia’s huge proportions—since, for example, two thousand 
kilometers separate Aden from Maskat. The country takes its 


name from Wadi Hadramaut, which in turn has a number of 
branch wadis. 

The Sultan of Makalla, whom I met in Europe, was interested 
in my plans for traveling in Hadramaut, and his generous 
His friendship with the ruling families 


aid was invaluable. 


of the region opened for me the roadway into one of the most 
inaccessible ‘hinterlands in the East. 

Accompanied by my friend, Jan Portoski, I set out for 
Hadramaut from the seaport of Makalla. The caravan with 
which we started on our journey over the lofty Southern 
Arabian mountains consisted of twenty camels, twelve donkeys 
and ten Bedouins, and the command rested in the hands of 
a gentleman called Sayed Abdrachman bin Shesh Al Habshi, 
who represented an important noble family of Seyun. For 
some days our journey took us through Southern Arabian 
desert landscape. Then from the monotonous steppes, with 
their lonely villages and watch-towers, we mounted on to 
the century-old camel tracks which wind through precipitous 
mountain ravines to the great plateau which later joins the 
big Central Arabian desert. 

In order to escape the terrific heat—the thermometer (cen- 
tigrade) generally registered about 50 degrees—we marched, 
whenever the state of the country would allow it, at night. 
And yet the Bedouins started to load their camels directly 
after mid-day, when the suns’ fiercest rays descend almost ver- 
tically; refreshing sleep or real rest was, of course, impossible. 

When we gained the higher altitudes conditions slightly 
improved, until night travel along the narrow paths with their 
almost perpendicular sides grew too dangerous, and the Bed- 
ouins decided to push on in daylight. From the uncertain 
and tottering gait of the camels it was obvious that an ascent 
of something over six thousand feet was beginning to have 
its effect on them. The impression which prevails in Europe 
that a camel can only keep going on the flat is erroneous. 
On the contrary, a camel with a burden of several hundred- 


From this rooftop in Seyun one 
looks beyond the white minarets of 
mosques toward the barren cliffs 
that flank the Wadi Hadramaut, a 
valley created by centuries of 
erosion. The small pictures show 
typical tribesmen of Hadramaut. 
They are slighter in physique than 
the northern Arabs and almost 
totally black skinned. Soldiers wear 
tunics and a headdress; ordinary 
tribesmen merely a loin cloth. 


weight can negotiate some of the most difficult mountain routes 
with comparative ease. 

Our progress was not rapid. But the stride of the East, 
that of man and beast, is far-reaching and untiring. It is 
the sure, methodical pace of old cultures, and has little in 
common with our own short, hurried steps. Barefooted, the 
Bedouin marches on, day in and day out, as long as there is 
life left in him, over the scorching desert sands and along 
the stony mountain paths. The incredible endurance and 
toughness of the Bedouins are responsible for the maintenance 
of a goods traffic between the coast and the high plateau. 

At last we reached the giant high plateau, whose naked ex- 
panses began to spread themselves out before our eyes. It is 
a plateau of small interest; in fact, its monotony becomes more 
depressing from day to day. The water problem began to 
grow acute. We had to dig for our own water and carry as 
much as we could in our goat-skins, where it rapidly degen- 
erated into an evil-tasting mess more solid than liquid. Our 
leader, Sayed Abdrachman, and several of his people, gen- 
erally rode on ahead on their donkeys, kept a watch for likely 
wells, and prepared the camp. They then cooked the usual 
meal of lacham, rotten shark-fins, and rice. Rarely were we 
lucky enough to find protection from the frightful sun under 
a tree or in the shade of a cliff. 


For days we rode through the unending desert. We were 


still on the high plateau. The wadis, petty things at first, be- 
gan to assume huge proportions. 

A long, grey ribbon winding its way along the edge of the 
steep cliff was the path which we had to follow. To have 
met another caravan at this point would have spelt disaster, 


as it was impossible to pass and equally impossible to turn 
round. Here the tracks were so narrow that the animals’ packs 
actually protruded over the precipice. 

On the evening of the tenth day we entered a deep ravine. 
The going was so rough and stony that the animals began to 
stumble badly. 

Suddenly we found ourselves at the side of water. Genuine, 
clear, running water with palm trees flourishing at its sides. 
We were in the Wadi Hadramaut. 

Some distance away we saw a huge gap, whose precipitous 
sides were just visible in the evening haze. In that gap lay the 
great, legendary city of Terim, the capital of the province of 
Hadramaut. 

With its ancient walls and battlements, with its white min- 
arets and its palm groves, it seemed to us that we were entering 
a world of fancy. We passed through the huge city gate 
without question, for we came as guests of the country, as 
guests of the Al Kaff family, whose invaluable aid had made 
it possible for us to visit this otherwise forbidden land. They 
had equipped us with the best possible passport for a part of 
the country which they rule: the protection of Bedouins be- 
longing to tribes which serve them loyally. 

If there is a land which to this day is practically unknown 
and unseen, which is the home of one of the oldest cultures 
this earth has known—that land is Hadramaut. 

The natives themselves possess very little knowledge and 
very few documents about the history of their country. AI- 
though the early Arab writers have mentioned the three im- 
portant trade cities of Shibam, Seyun and Terim, none of them 
was able to state precisely what was the actual location or sig- 


nificance of these cities. The Arabian belief is that a separate 
kingdom of Hadramaut existed contemporaneously with the 
kingdom of Sheba, The Arab writer, Neshwan confirms this be- 
lief. At the time of the Prophet the country was ruled by kings 
who bore the title “Abahile,” and it was through them that 
Mohammedanism was introduced to Hadramaut. 

Centers of culture like Rome, Athens or Babylon have in 
their day occupied places of first importance in world history. 
The cities of Hadramaut, too, spread an influence far beyond 
the limits of their own frontiers, although we know little 
about it. Permanent memorials of a time long since forgotten 
are the huge buildings of all kinds which still exist here. 

World cities of architecture one might almost describe these 
cities of Hadramaut. The wealth of fine buildings in a part 
of the Arabian peninsula where one would expect nothing but 
deserts and bare mountains exceeded our most optimistic 
expectations. 

Skyscrapers in the desert, at a time when America had noth- 
ing better than wretched huts! Each of these cities, the cap- 
itals and big and small towns, of which there are many, presents 
a wonderful architectural picture displaying buildings which 
one would never have credited an Arab population with creat- 
ing. And the people who inhabit them persist in the customs 
and habits which obtained at the time of the Middle Ages. 

The “tenements” of the poor, the quarters of the rich and 
the palaces of the sultans are all built in the same regular 
shapes, and their purity of style cannot fail to make lasting 
impression on all who see them for the first time. Points 
of similarity to the architecture of the Babylonians and As- 
syrians may not be denied: the projecting embattlements, the 
outer walls, the massive corner turrets and loop-holes, the 
tapered gate-arches and the compression of the whole house 
system into one huge fortress. 

The reason for this peculiar style of building—it cannot be 
described as typically Arabian—lies in the precarious state 
of the country. Southern Arabia has never ceased to be the 
scene of predatory warfare. Bedouin raids are the order of 
the day. (During my travels I myself came across three sep- 
arate minor wars.) Every house, every village, every city is 
a self-contained fort, whose actual defences are generally en- 
hanced by its position on high ground or rocks. Usually the 
ground floor, which is used for the accommodation of goods 
or animals, is windowless; the Arabs themselves live in the 
upper stories. 

Moreover, these houses are built of mud. 

The construction of one of these houses is carried out in 
the following manner: A sultan or the wealthy burgess of a 
Southern Arabian city decides to have a house built. Friends 
and relations are summoned to a lengthy consultation in the 
course of which the plans‘are roughly sketched. Then, before 
the actual work is commenced, there is a thorough search for 
competent craftsmen. When the masons and carpenters have 
been found there is a long wrangle about wages and such 
matters. Women, who seem to monopolize the work in the 
fields, I have never seen engaged in building. 

The site for the new house is then decided upon. And, if 
labor is cheap, building materials are even cheaper. One 
method is to choose a place in the wadi which has a good 
clay soil and then dig down until water is struck—and it is 
seldom necessary to dig very deep. The water is then run 
off. The clay made soft and mixed with maize straw, and 
the mess is then well trodden by men or animals. The bricks 
which are thus formed are exposed in the air to dry and after- 
wards baked so hard in the sun that the buildings from which 
they are constructed (and the same is the case with the mud 
houses which one sees in Egypt and Mesopotamia) last for 
centuries. 

The Southern Arabian house is started from the center. 
Eventually a sort of scaffolding is formed with the trunks of 


THE WHITE METROPOLIS 


In prosperous Seyun, the second largest city of the Hadramaut with a population of five thousand, live many rich princes and merchants who 

have grown wealthy trading with the Dutch East Indies. Surrounding the city are palm groves and gardens which thrive luxuriantly in the fertile 

soil of the valley. Seyun is the stronghold of the Katiris, the tribe that invaded and conquered Hadramaut in 1490. The city’s walls and palaces 
are of great age and it possesses nearly three hundred mosques as well as the tombs of many famous saints. 


palm trees. Palm trunks are also used as supports for the 
various ceilings, and after the building is finished they are fre- 
quently painted or elaborately carved. An important feature 
in a Southern Arabian house are the wooden gutters which 
take the water from the different rooms: care has to be taken 
to ensure that the water does not reach, and thus damage, 
the clay walls. A specialty in local building is the preparation 
of a cement-like lime which is used to decorate the roofs, 
doors and window-sills. Designs on the brown clay walls are 
often executed in a thick white plaster. The lime, of which 
there are abundant supplies in the mountains, is “worked” 
in pits and then beaten into shape with long wooden posts. 
Terim is the present capital of the province, and consists of 


A The women of Hadramaut 
: wear peaked hats of straw. 
Oddly enough, many people 
in this region have seen auto- 
mobiles but no Europeans. 


five bilads, districts one might term them, each of which 
is inhabited by a separate tribe. The descendants of the orig- 
inal inhabitants live here together with Bedouins who have 
made the city their permanent residence. Each district has 
its palace belonging to one of the five brothers Al Kaff. We 
stayed in a house belonging to Sayed Abdul Kader bin Hus- 
seen bin Shesh Al Kaff, for such was our host’s rather im- 
posing name. A member of a Sayed family must be ready 
at a moment’s notice to recite his family tree to its last rami- 
fications, and this performance often occupies a full quarter 
of an hour. The family history is firmly implanted in the 
memory of a Sayed from the days of his childhood to en- 
sure that in later days the name of some important member 
of the family will not be forgotten. Seeing that the Arabs 
have not a large variety of names to choose from and that 
the same name is often repeated in the tree, it is easy to 
imagine that the recital of such a list is a severe tax on the 
memory. 

There also is a Sultan of Terim, but this Sultan is a mere 
figurehead who has been completely ousted by the Sayeds, 
and who lives as a sort of ex-emperor in exile with his court, 
ministers and slaves. He occupies a magnificent palace in the 
neighboring city of Seyun which we visited later. 

Our reception in Terim was a warm and friendly one; 
we were put in possession of a whole palace to ourselves; 
valuable gifts were showered upon us; our every wish was 
was studied. We had visitors from morn to night. In the 


SKYSCRAPERS OF THE DESERT 


oe ‘ At Shibam an almost solid wall of buildings rises sharply from the sandy floor of the valley to a height of from ten 
ss to twelve stories. Shibam is the oldest and the largest city in Hadramaut, a city built for strength and defense with 


dark narrow streets, fortifications, and only one gateway. Shibam is surrounded by many rich farms and carries on 
an active commerce in indigo dye, palm-fibre rope and leather polish made from acacia. At the left a woman is 


morning when we were still in bed, 
that is, still on the floor, the room 
would fill with guests, who stayed 
on till mid-day. If we returned from 
a walk in the city—and that was not 
such a simple matter, for our ap- 
pearance in the streets caused as big 
a sensation as if an emperor had 
come to inspect a parade—we found 
a goodly batch of visitors to whom 
we had to act the part of cordial 
hosts. 

What does a South Arabian sky- 
scraper look like inside? You enter 
through an artistic carved house-door into a hall, with its 
cemented clay staircase leading into the medylis, or chief 
reception room. This room, which is always well ventilated, 
is also called the mirwah, or airy room. Adjacent to this 
room are the kitchens and washing rooms. The kitchens are 
equipped with mud shelves to hold the pots and pans, while 
the wash-rooms have their giant water-jars and walled-in 
“canals” on the floor, and these canals are connected with 
wooden gutters which carry the used water outside the house. 
Dirty water flows directly into the street, whereas the other 
refuse finds its way into a pit, which, however, is uncovered 
on the street side. Rubbish seldom finds its way as far as 


at work in one of the gardens which invariable adjoin the cities of Hadramaut. 


the main streets: it usually reposes in the lanes which sep- 
arate the individual houses. 

The living rooms all closely resemble one another. The 
walls are decorated with white plaster, and the floors are 
cemented. The windows have wooden frames and artistically- 
cut lattice work—glass windows are quite unknown—and most 
rooms have double doors. The geluda (door-latch) is also 
of wood. Apart from the wood carvings of the Hadramaut 
craftsman, whose work is renowned throughout the East, there 
is no furniture as we understand the term. Carpets are spread 
on the floor, and big gaily-colored cushions are used as back- 
rests; flint-locks, swords and richly inlaid daggers serve for 
mural decorations. The servants remain in the same room 
as their masters and listen eagerly to the conversation which 
takes place there. Tea and coffee are the popular beverages, 
although the habit of mixing a sort of ginger with the coffee, 
giving it a sharp taste, deprives it of the flavor Euro- 
peans enjoy. Other people add a small quantity of ambergris 
to their coffee. Ambergris is an ash-colored, morbid secre- 
tion from the intestines of the sperm-whale, and is found 
floating on the ocean, often within a short distance of the 
coast. The Arabs use this costly stuff for the manufacture 
of scents, with which they are so fond of surrounding them- 
selves. 

A day’s journey from Terim is the city of Seyun, the second 
largest in Hadramaut with a population of five thousand. 
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PANORAMA OF TERIM 


Terim is the most colorful and exotic city in Hadramaut. Here the 

architecture has been influenced by India, Java and Singapore, and the 

houses are ornamented with designs in vivid yellow, sky-blue, pink 

and green. At the height of its glory Terim possessed three hundred 

and sixty mosques, many of which are still standing. Though it was 

once renowned as a city of religion and science, today it is primarily 
a city of wealthy landed proprietors. 


Here is the palace of Sultan Ali bin Mansur al Katri, the most 
imposing and beautiful building in Southern Arabia. The 
palace is said to be four hundred years old, while the city 
is regarded as one of the oldest and most venerable places 
in the province. Of great age are its wonderful mosques, of 
which there are some three hundred; of great age, too, are 
its walls and palaces; and the big cemetery with its numerous 
tumbledown tombs and weli domes, the resting place of saints, 
still exists on the ancient site. The tomb of the first Katiri 
to come to Hadramaut, Sultan Bedr bin Tuveriq, is one of 
some historical interest. It is stated that about the year 1490, 
this Sultan at the head of some ten thousand men of the vari- 
ous tribes of Hamdani, to which the Katiris originally be- 
longed, set out from Sanaa in Yemen and conquered the 
provinces of Hadramaut and Doan. To this day the Katiris 
and their chief tribe, the Ameris, still maintain themselves 
in Seyun and in some of the smaller neighboring places. But 
the Sultan, despite the magnificence of his possessions and 
his regime, is not the sole ruler of Seyun: the Sayed families 
of Al Habshi, Al Eidrus and Al Seqqaf also have some say 
in the matter, owing to the fact that they own most of the 
wealth of the city; and he who has riches has power. It 
was they who presented the city with its principal mosques 
with their white minarets, also the wells with their clean, 
white sharp-pointed domes. These wells are a prominent fea- 
ture of the city. 

The Sayeds of Seyun, like Sayed Al Kaff, secure their rev- 
enues from big commercial undertakings in Java and Singa- 
pore, and they frequently distribute large sums of money 
among the poorer population. It is said of a certain Habib 
al Habshi that he dispensed yearly meat and rice to as many 
as six thousand persons. This action can certainly have done 
no harm to his popularity, for it put the Bedouins in the 
right frame of mind. A man who feeds the people generally 
has them at his own beck and call, and that is a thing of 
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importance in the event of war. 

The whole of Seyun is sur- 
rounded by palm plantations 
and gardens, and most of them 
belong to the ex-Sultan of 
Terim. He personally spent 
many hours in conducting us 
through these splendid gardens, 
in which, among other things, 
various kinds of vegetables and 
medicinal herbs are grown. The 
care of these gardens is in the 
hands of the Ameri tribe, 
chiefly of their women and girls, 
who in most cases have the job 
of working in the fields. With 
the use of the most primitive 
tools, tools similar to those 
which were employed more 
than a thousand years ago, 
water is conducted through 
narrow irrigation canals to the 
very plants and trees them- 
selves. 

In this part the female popu- 
lation in the country places do 
not wear the veil; they wear 
a so-called mawalle, a wide-brimmed straw hat with a tall 
pointed crown; or they go hatless, with the hair dressed with 
a rubber solution, rolled into balls and then tied. These 
women have a great affection for “make-up.” The rim of the 
eyes are blackened, and face, hands and feet are liberally 
painted with some indigo preparation. Others have a prefer- 
ence for anointing all exposed parts of the body with a yellow 
extract which is gained from some root. They wear long, 
black or dark blue dresses held round the hips by a silver 
girdle. In addition, they are literally smothered in ornaments 
of silver and brass, which constitute their sole wealth. Chief 
among them are heavy rings worn round the arms, neck and 
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Hadramaut has never been accurately surveyed, but it is 

a region approximately 550 miles long by 150 miles 

wide at the southwestern tip of the Arabian peninsula. 

The land rises abruptly from the coast to a high rocky 

plateau through which runs the fertile valley of the 
Wadi Hadramaut and its tributaries. 
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PULLING IN THE NETS 


Fishing provides a living for some of the small villages along the coust of Corfu. Most of the people, however, are dependent on the olive crop 
produced by the four million trees which crowd the island’s terraced hillsides. 


ISLAND OF LOST GRANDEUR 


An Ancient Center of Hellenic Culture—Life on Corfu 
Today—A Land of the Evil Eye 


By DOUGLAS CHANDLER 


ORFU CITY is a town of miniature skyscrapers. Five 
and six stories high the buildings rise. Stiff, prim, 
meagerly ornamented, like designs chalked on slates. 

Above iron-grilled balconies regiments of green-shuttered win- 
dows stand at attention against the monotony of bleak facades. 
Laundered linen flutters perenially overhead in the alley-width, 
tortuous side streets. The huddled mass of the structures at- 
tests the one-time existence of an encircling wall which has 
long since fallen to decay. 

A hundred years ago Athens had a population of two thou- 
‘sand and Corfu ten times that number. (Nauplia was then 
the capital.) Today Corfu remains at twenty thousand, while 
over a million bustle about under the shadow of the Parthenon. 

Sad, the loss of Corfu’s prestige. Great was the pride of 
this cultural center of Hellenic life. Here lived the flower of 
Greek aristocracy. But Corfu was destroyed by smug con- 
templation of her own superiority. While this gem-like island 
lay dreaming of past glory the wheels of progress turned in 
the outside world, leaving the Corfiotes a century behind the 
times. 

If you were a wandering Turk with a desire for conquest 
in this vicinity you could take your choice—as attacking point 
—hbetween Fortezza Vecchia and Fortezza Nuova. Those in- 
vineible forts of yester-year (never conquered by Moslem in- 
vader) are today as harmless as cinema-studio lions. Their 
teeth are drawn, their high-humped backs mangy with age 
and neglect. There is pathos in their majestic dinginess. A 
brave, imposing sight they must have made in the old days, 
bristling with guns and self-importance. Good sport, too... 
sending Crescent-flag-wavers zooming to Allah’s kingdom- 
come. 

When Corfu was ceded to Greece by the English in 1864, 
the treaty demanded destruction of the fortifications. For 
many montks the residents had the excitement of watching 
the havoc-making in progress. They made a social event 


of it. After the last watch-tower had been blown to the skies, the 
town went to sleep and has never since opened an eyelid. 
* * * 

Poor Corfu has the misfortune to occupy a strategic posi- 
tion in the neck of the bottle which forms the “bitter Adriatic.” 
Every eagle that has cast its swooping shadow over the south- 
eastern part of Europe has wanted Kerkyra (Greek form of 
the name Corfu) as a resting-place for his aggressive talons. 
Pity ’tis that waters so sweet, so crystal clear and blue should 
be made bitter by man’s incurable greed. 

The very early history of the island is shrouded in ob- 
scurity. Let us hope that it was a tranquil obscurity, for, from 
the time of the earliest record up to the end of the four- 
teenth century, came successive periods of domination by 
Epirus, Achaia, Naples, Sicily and the House of Anjou. 

Then followed four hundred years of scientific exploitation 
at the hands of the Venetian Proveditori, who for sheer vir- 
tuosity of technique made the modern racketeer seem but a 
timid neophyte. 

The rule of Venice was ended by Napoleon in 1797. From 
then on the schedule of changes reads like a railroad time- 


table: 
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Great days were those under the beneficent Protectorate of 
England. The wooden-soldier period. A succession of strut- 
ting Lord High Commissioners working for the British-Em- 
pire & Co. Rearing palaces. Building aqueducts. Review- 
ing troops on the drill-grounds which face the Esplanade. State 
dinners and balls were nightly affairs. Visiting admirals with 
everything but their ears swathed in gold braid, harked to the 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


The capital and principal seaport of Corfu was formerly confined by 
stone walls so the streets are narrow and the houses often four or five 
stories high. Venice, France, Russia, Turkey, and England have at 
various times ruled the Corfiotes. In accordance with the wish of the 
inhabitants the island was finally returned to Greece in 1864. 


reverberations of - twenty-one gun salutes proclaiming their 
omnipotence. Cricket and football were introduced to the 
tallow-faced native lads. (They’re still at it, going strong, 
using garbled versions of the English sport-terms, intermixed 
with Ionian-Greek.) English weights and measures are an- 
other legacy of the Protectorate. When cheated by a Corfu 
merchant of today, it is by the familiar standard of yards, 
inches and pounds. 

When the British graciously walked out—after a six-months 
visit from Mr. Gladstone—they left to the Corfiotes the price- 
less privilege of Self Expression. The islanders are still won- 
dering what it is they want to express. 

Is it any wonder, with such a history, that Corfu lin- 
guistically should be like unto a tower of Babel? Verily, the 
natives “speak with tongues.” Greek, as the native speech, 
has been preserved in spite of the merry-go-round of foreign 
influences. But the island-Greek is a dialect so quaint, so 
individual, that Athenians and the residents of the more east- 
erly isles can understand no more than an occasional word. 
Most of the town-dwellers are bi-, tri- or poly-lingual. 

Corfu has always been a favorite resort of royalty. The 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria, (that slender, tragic, beauti- 
ful “Cissy”) found it the garden-spot of the Mediterranean 
and built her high-perched chateau of Acheillion. There she 
spent a part of every year, walking prodigious numbers of 
miles daily, banting, preserving her girlish silhouette far be- 
yond the time of life when most queens remember that they 
ever possessed figures; sheltering her lovely face behind a 
fan to ward off the gaze of the populace; moving along the 
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road of her destiny to the needle-point of an assassin’s dag- 
ger on the lake of Geneva. 

After Elizabeth’s death, Acheillion was purchased by the 
gentleman now known as Mister Hohenzollern of Doorn. His 
chief contribution to the bad taste of the interior decorations 
was a riding-saddle mounted on a post, placed before a high- 
built desk, one of the childish devices by which it was his 
habit to combat his consciousness of inferiority. The dashing 
Army-Leader-Emperor was more at home a-straddle of a 
hobby-horse than sitting in a mere chair like other mortals. 
That sort of thing. The saddle stil] stands there in his bed- 
room,—a monument to his weak eccentricity. 

Corfu is forty miles long and shaped like a seahorse. Four 
million olive-trees dig their toes into the powder-dry earth of 
steep terraced hillsides. Some of the trees can remember six- 
hundred years back. Their trunks are like the bodies of 
suffering old men and women. Shivering, whispering, they 
huddle under their shawls of mousy green. The olive crop 
alternates yearly; bad seasons following good as surely as 
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IN A MONASTERY COURTYARD 


Situated on a rock high above the sea the Monastery of Palaeokras- 

trizza is one of the most beautiful buildings of the Greek Orthodox 

Church in Corfu. Though Corfu is only forty miles in length, it 

contains nearly five hundred Orthodox churches and supports a 
large priesthood. 


night comes after day. But all the trees demand in the way 
of attention is a bit of surgery every autumn. Except for that 
and the gathering of the crop, the peasants are free to drift 
along the passionless pattern of their lives until the vintage- 
time. 

No beating of the olive-trees to gather the récolte, for these 


SHORES THAT ULYSSES KNEW 


The island of Corfu is rich in memorials of Greek legends and history. In the distance is the lovely island of Pontikonsi. According to tradition, 
this island was once the ship that brought Ulysses to Ithaca and was thereafter turned into stone by the angry Poseidon. Not far away the 
shipwrecked Ulysses met the princess Nausicaa. 


lads. No, sir. That is all very well for the Midi peasant, 
but it doesn’t go in the Ionian Isles. Why? Because it injures 
the trees. So saith Spiro. So say all the Spiros. Perhaps it 
is true . perhaps, my swarthy-skinned friends. But at all 
events, it is easier to let the purple-brown berries drop of their 
own free will from January to May... . To pick them from the 
ground while you squat on your hunkers. If some get washed 
away in the torrential rains, that’s a pity. But there are plenty 
more hidden away in the depths of those trembling grey 
leaves! 

If laziness be a sin, the Corfu peasant is a confirmed male- 
factor. But don’t judge him harshly for this or other short- 


THE RUINED FORTRESS 


Little remains today of the powerful fortifications which enabled the V enetians 
to defend Corfu from the Turks in 1716, After Corfu was ceded to England the 


fortress guarding the harbor was dismantled. 


comings. All his vices and his virtues are explicable on the 
same basis . lack of energy. And the reason for this low 
voltage is improper nourishment. How can any people who 
live almost entirely on bread and olives be expected to turn 
up a high average of revolutions-per-minute? 

In some of the most impoverished communities the resi- 
dents have been known to petition the priests to add more 
days of compulsory fast to the calendar. . . . “For it is easier 
to go hungry then,” they say. 

Corfiote peasant women are almost universally chaste; the 
men pacific, slow to anger, ungiven to mirth. Beauty is a 
rare commodity in the town. There the blood-streams of a 

score of varied nationalities, intermingling through cen- 
turies of invasion, have of necessity evolved an ingeniously 
mongrel type. But in the smaller villages and isolated set- 
tlements, long, graceful bodies and faces of striking regu- 
larity of feature are the rule rather than the exception. 
Throughout the southern end of the island, where the women 
earry all burdens on the head, the gait and posture sug- 
gests direct heritage from the Gods of Olympus. In the 
north, the custom is to do all the heavy hauling on the 
back, with the unfortunate result that most of the women 
are humped like witches before they reach middle-age. 


All the handsome men go into the priesthood. The Or- 
thodox priests are almost without exception well-made men 
of fine physiognomy and authoritative bearing. Their liv- 
ings are meager, for which reason they are inclined to 
avarice and money-meanness. Miracles are staged with dis- 
mal regularity to stimulate the interest of credulous parish- 
ioners. There are nearly five-hundred Orthodox churches 
on the island. In addition there are eight Roman Catholic 
churches. The mummified body of Saint Spiridion lies 
in a silver casket polished by the worshipful kisses of the 
peasantry. His influence it was that held the Saracen at 
bay. Four times a year his bones are carried in solemn 
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SEVENTY MILES OF YESTERDAY 


Opening up a Forgotten Corner of California—The Pioneers of the Santa Lucia 


Mountains-A Magnificent New Highway on the Pacific 


By EVELYN GAIL GARDINER 


HE Santa Lucia Mountains on the central coast of Cali- 
fornia are an oasis in the machine-age. For seventy miles 
between Point Sur and San Simeon ranches are scattered 
throughout these mountains where a pioneer life still continues. 
This region was almost unknown to tourists till the recent 
penetration of a great highway now nearing completion. 
Formerly, no wheeled vehicles could be used along this coast 
from a point just south of the Sur River to San Simeon, except 
for a distance of five miles at Gorda. Whatever was bought 


from the “outside,” as the settlers term the rest of the world, 


had to be brought in on pack animals. Antique agricultural 
tools which would have been considered antediluvian curiosities 
elsewhere survived here because they were easily transported 
and because they could be used on a land which has the 
contours of a gable roof. 

In the majority of these mountain fields no plow of any 
sort is practical. The hills are too steep. Therefore the chief 
use of the land is for grazing. Hay from the upper meadows 
may still be seen coming down the trails in panniers on mule 
back. This very spring I saw a Spanish rancher sowing a bar- 
ley field on horseback. He had a bag of seed tied to his saddle- 
bow and tossed handfuls right and left over the sloping land. 

About the middle of the last century a few bold spirits 
were attracted by the isolation of this coast. They found their 
way to some small fertile coastal shelves, erected dwellings 
from adobe or redwood shakes, diverted cascades and trout 
streams to their use, and manufactured much of their furniture 
from the trees in their canyons. Everything from carpentering 
to shoe making was done by members of the group. They 
established in their own way “subsistence farms” which would 
give new dreams to our most Utopian dreamers. 

There were no weaklings among the settlers. They were— 
and are—a stalwart lot, of high intelligence and high ideals. 
A curious fact about the pioneers is that, though in number 
they were not more than a score of families, they were derived 
from several nationalities and each family was vigorous and 
self-reliant. Among the first settlers were Spaniards, French- 
Canadians, English, Alsatians and Indians—a melting pot in 
miniature. 

The original settlers on the Lucia Coast came here because 
they loved independence, seclusion and the beauty of their 
mountains more than the dubious benefits of civilization. Their 
descendants have clung to the region for the same reason and 


All the skill and resourcefulness of modern highway engineers have 
been needed to drive a roadway along the precipitous Santa Lucia 
coast. At the left is one of the difficult sections where drilling had 
to be done on a vertical rock promontory. The farmer below is using 
a packhorse to transport lumber along the steep mountain trails. 
Except on the new highway all lumber for building and burning must 
be carried on heavy iron hooks swung across a pack saddle. 
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they feel they have an inalienable right to their mountains. 

But now the highway with thundering dynamite and high- 
powered machinery blasts and forges its way through the glory 
of these great cliffs, defiling the wooded canyons and sparkling 
waterfalls with hideous debris and destroying the splendid iso- 
lation. Invincible granite promontories are scarred with hun- 
dred-foot perpendicular gashes. Cyclopean boulders are tossed 
hither and yon by the ravenous maws of twentieth century 
steam-shovels. 

Rage boils in the heart of many an old rancher. After some 
great explosion, one may see a horseman, poised on some high 
overhanging crag, like a lonely eagle, scowling down on this 
encroachment which he considers an invasion of vandals. 

Life on the Lucia Coast is conditioned by the angle of ele- 
vation. A drive on the new highway does not give the same 
impressions as riding on the upper trails or walking through 
the pastures “on top.” One looks down three thousand feet 
to the sea, surprised to feel a sensation of dizziness in a field 
where cows are grazing serenely. Native cow-boys ride over 


THE NEW HIGHWAY 


Though the beautiful highway which follows the Santa Lucia coast 

was begun in 1920, it is only now nearing completion. The total 

distance will be about ninety-seven miles and the estimated cost 

seven and a half million dollars. This view shows the graceful rain- 

bow arch of Bixby Bridge, the longest single arch bridge yet con- 

structed in the West. The span of the concrete arch is 342 feet; the 
total length of the bridge, 714 feet. 


On their farms high above the new road- 

way many of the ranchers of the Santa 

Lucia coast still enjoy the independence 

and security which, like their forebears, 

they prefer to the dubious benefits of 
civilization. 


the gable-like slopes on their sure-footed 
broncos, bred in the region, with a reckless- 
ness which is hair-raising to a new-comer. 

But accidents do happen, and of quite an 
extraordinary type. I saw a calf which, at 
its birth, fell three hundred feet. With its 
first breath of life it slipped down a slope, 
rolled over a declivity and landed on a rock 
below. Curiously, the only injury to this 
calf was a bruised lip! I saw a good milk 
cow which had worn a splint in her leg all 
her life from the results of a similar fall at birth. One 
farmer lost a whole flock of turkeys which were blown out to 
sea and drowned. Two rival bulls meeting on these mountains 
are more likely than elsewhere to do each other serious harm 
for the trial of horns is likely to end in one pushing the other 
“off the earth.” 

One spring day a rancher and his wife rode a few miles 
to have Sunday dinner with friends. As it rained that afternoon 
they were persuaded to stay over night. They returned on 
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the “top trail” following the crests, for after a rain there was 
danger of slides along the lower trail. As they came in sight 
of their ranch they were amazed to find that their barn had 
completely disappeared. Like many structures on the coast it 
had been built on a steep slope. The barn had tobogganed 
on a land-slide into the sea eleven hundred feet below leaving 
no trace but a plot of furrowed dirt. A horse which had been 
locked in the barn was grazing in the meadow. 

To visualize the life of these ranches it is necessary to un- 
derstand a little of the geography of the country. 

The Santa Lucia Range, named by Vizcaino in 1602, but long 
before known as a conspicuous landmark to Spanish galleons 
bound for the Philippines, follows the coast about one hundred 
twenty-five miles from the Monterey Peninsula to Point San 
Luis, a few miles above the Santa Barbara Channel. It is not 
more than fifteen to thirty miles wide but it is a double range, 
in some places triple, with extremely steep valleys between. 

The extraordinary feature of the Santa Lucia Mountains 
is the abrupt declivity to the sea. The first ridge rises to a 
height of from three thousand to thirty-five hundred feet with- 
in an average of three miles from the sea. Marble Peak, 
three thousand eight hundred and fifty feet high, is less than 
three miles from the shore. Several mountains of the range 
are about five thousand feet high and Junipero Serra, the 
highest, is nearly six thousand feet. 

Spectacular lighthouses guard the coast. Point Sur Light, 
built in 1889, stands on a rock a little the shape of Gibraltar, 


three hundred and fifty feet high, seemingly an island but 
actually connected with the land by a wind-swept sand _ bar. 
Forty-eight miles south near San Simeon Bay is Piedras Blancas 
Light, built in 1875. 

Fog is a frequent visitor in summer. But it is not the usual 
type of fog. It is constantly in motion—not a lifeless grey 
gloom ever hanging like a blanket above the cliffs. It shim- 
mers with light, breaks to reveal patches of azure, then, growing 
denser, it sweeps in, refreshing the fields with moisture and 
penetrating the forests with wreaths of mist. 

At an altitude of about fifteen hundred feet, where frequent 
invasions of fog are the rule, there is a thick growth of green 
chaparral draping the mountains, a low jungle with tough 
dry roots but hardy pungent foliage. Nearer the sea, the 
chaparral gives up the struggle and ends in a hundred feet or 
more of vertical lichen-covered rock, washed at its base by 
the white surf. The canyons are refreshing contrasts to the 
brilliant sunshine, beating on rock buttresses and open fields, 
for they are filled with cool groves of redwood among which 
are glistening laurel, red-stemmed madrona and _ ghost-like 


ABOVE A COASTAL FARM 


At some points along the coast there are shelves of land which permit 

the cultivation of barley and hay for live stock and potatoes, corn, 

beans and other vegetables for farm use. In this view we are looking 

down from the schoolhouse high on the coast at Lucia toward a 
farm far below and the sea in the distance. 
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sycamore, with a luscious ground-covering of ferns and in- 
numerable herbs. California lilacs adorn the mountainside 
with lavish torrents of sky-blue blossom. The fields are em- 
broidered with countless low-growing flowers—purple star-grass, 
buttercups, baby-blue-eyes, cyclamen, columbine and wild peas. 
Far up against the sky the mescal, or yuccas, hold up great 
candles of white flame. 

The Lucia Coast is not a region of many crops as can be well 
understood. Occasionally a field, not quite so steep as the 
rest, is generously called a “flat” and planted with barley or 
beans. There are a few small patches of potatoes or corn 
and nearly every ranch has its gardens of vegetables and 
flowers. 

Quaint methods of threshing have persisted on this moun- 
tain coast, occasionally even down to the present time. A few 
years ago a teacher told me about joining the family with 
whom she boarded in “tramping out the beans.” The bean 
crop was strewn on the hard dirt floor of a corral. All the 
family rode in on horseback, whipped up their ponies to a 
good pace and trotted around till the threshing was complete. 
In 1920 Mr. Coulter, who was studying the geological features 
of the coast, reported that he saw wheat threshed in the same 
fashion. 

The chief product of the country is cattle, though they are 
not raised in vast numbers, for the feed is scant except in the 
rainy season. The cattle graze usually “on top.” Hogs were 
also a good investment till prices went down in recent years. 
There was a time when the ranchers experimented in sheep 
and goats, but below the Big Sur River the depredations of 
mountain lions made it unprofitable. The eagles also did their 
share of damage, carrying off many lambs and pigs. One pair 
of golden eagles accounted for thirty pigs on a certain ranch 
in one season. 

Nevertheless, in spite of many difficulties and hazards enough 
can be raised to sustain the ranch families, if not in comfort, 


A TROPHY OF THE HUNT 


J. C. Bruce is the state lion hunter who has been assigned to the 

Santa Lucia district to protect the calves and the sheep. According to 

the California Fish and Game Division he has killed five hundred 

lions. It is estimated that California’s total lion population has been 

reduced to five hundred and that seven thousand lions have been 
killed in the last twenty-seven years. 


The central portion of the Lucia 
Coast was long a region without 
priests, so each Spanish family had 
its own shrine. This virgin from 
one of the old homes is made of 
wax with a handsomely brocaded 
dress. It may have come from 
Spain with the Conquistadors, for 
several of the Spanish families are 
descended from soldiers in the 
Portola and Anza expeditions. 


certainly in good health and 
abundant happiness. An old 
timer described to me their 
crops and their economies 
and also their good times and 
concluded proudly, “We’re in- 
dependent of depressions!” 

The schools of the Lucia 
Coast are unique. As they 
say of the Pacific School at 
Gorda, in the southern section 
of the Coast: “They train a 
mule to bring in the school 
teacher. Then they shoot the 
mule and marry the school 
teacher.” Two families of the neighborhood claim to have 
accounted for ten teachers. 

The Redwood School near Lucia Post Office is situated high 
on the shoulder of the mountain on a bit of level land 
scarcely larger than a postage stamp. The playground ends 
on top of a great boulder from which a child might easily drop 
a hundred feet. The games played by the pupils are some- 
what restricted, for there is no room for baseball or football. 
They ride to school on horseback over high, wild trails and 
some of their number have encountered mountain lions with 
honors to the pupil and not the lion. 

The first official record of this school was in 1882. The 
building was twelve feet square, constructed of hand-split 
redwood logs. In 1906 it was rebuilt on a somewhat larger 
scale. One of the neighbors piped a spring to the school 
yard in order that individual gardens might be cultivated 
and prizes awarded. 

The Redwood School served only four families and as three 
of these were of Spanish descent and spoke Spanish in their 
family life, one teacher reported her amazement on finding 
that her pupils used Spanish exclusively when at play, the 
American children having learned Spanish from the others. 

A Stanford graduate who taught at this Lucia school in 
1899 relates some amusing experiences. When she got off 
the train at King City she had a three-day trip to make 
through the mountains. Near a mountain pass, the third 
day, she was met by two trustees from her new school at 
Lucia with a horse for her to ride and another for the bag- 
gage. The second horse, however, was not a pack animal 
and, objecting to his load, bucked it off. It was at this junc- 
ture that some repacking was necessitated and the teacher’s 
letter states tersely, “I left my extra hats behind.” 

Fifteen miles over an Indian trail through canyons of red- 
wood trees and along sheer mountain slopes brought them 
to Lucia, a group of four widely scattered ranches, where they 
came out upon the sea late in the evening with a full moon 
casting its glory over the water. The moonlight also dis- 
closed the tracks of a grizzly on their trail. 

The teacher was welcomed by the charming Spanish family 
who had arranged to take her in as boarder. There was 
excellent fare and a glorious good time, all for $20.00 a month 
including washing and the use of a horse to ride to school. 
Chickens and turkeys abounded and venison frequently graced 


(Continued on page 47) 
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THE ATHENS OF ANCIENT 
LIBYA 


The City of Golden-throned Cyrene—Unearthing 


the Past -in North Africa—A Biography in Marble 


BY KENNETH SCOTT 


MOURN over the famous city of Cyrene, once the 

abode of the Carneadae and of the Aristippi but now 

of the Joannes and the Julii. In other society I cam- 
not live with pleasure.” Thus wrote the eminent Christian 
bishop, Synesius, during those tragic days that preceded the 
destruction of one of antiquity’s most flourishing North Afri- 
can cities. The “Athens of Ancient Libya,” as Cyrene was 
called, was said to have had over a hundred thousand in- 
habitants at the height of its prosperity. Its schools and its 
philosophers were renowned throughout the ancient world. 
According to one inscription, Cyrene exported to Greece 
29,000 tons of grain during a famine in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. The philosopher Plato considered the inhabitants 
of this favored city so rich that he refused to make laws 
for them. 

The story of the Greek city of Cyrene, its foundation about 
650 B.C., its brilliant history and its eventual destruction is 
a dramatic one. By order of the oracle of the Delphic 
Apollo the people of Thera sent out a colony to Libya un- 
der the leadership of a certain Battus, a name meaning “the 
stammerer” in Greek and “King” in the Libyan tongue. Bat- 
tus’ first settlement on the island of Plataea, the modern 
Bomba, off the coast of Cyrenaica was a failure, and he was 
admonished by the god of Delphi to seek further for the 
promised land. Led by the native Libyans, he came to 
Cyrene, situated two thousand feet above the sea, on the 
high plateau which comes within a few miles of the ocean. 
The site was well-watered, cool and rich, a contrast to the 
arid coastal plain and desert wastes which comprise such a 
large part of Libya. 

Herodotus describes the fertility of the Theran colony, 
“which has the marvelous boon of three harvest seasons,” 
and the poet Pindar does not spare his praise of “the choic- 
est garden of Zeus.” In view of such praise it is only fair 
to credit the proud boast of the bard Callimachus, native 
son though he was, that to no city had Apollo given so many 
blessings as to Cyrene. 

For nearly five hundred years the city throve because of 
the richness of its soil and the trade of the Dark Continent 
which passed through its gates. For long its destinies were 
swayed by the descendants of Battus, the last of whom, 
Archesilaus IV, toward the middle of the fifth century, won 
the chariot race in the Pythian games. But revolt among 
his subjects brought about the assassination of Archesilaus 
and the establishment of a democracy which was long dis- 
turbed by civil strife between the aristocrats and the popu- 
lar party. 

Cyrenaica, however, borders on Egypt, and it was inevitable 
that the two states should have close relations. Egypt had 
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Though Tripoli has been transformed considerably since it came into the p' 

session of Italy in 1912, the native section still retains many of its Orien 

characteristics. This view shows one of the mosques dating from the period 
Turkish domination. 


Every fragment of masonry and 
statuary that has been rescued from 
oblivion is eloquent of the glory 
that was Cyrene. This is the door- 
way to the temple of Demeter, 
goddess of agriculture. A broken 
statue of the goddess has been 
placed on the wall. 


In Cyrene, as in most Greek cities, 
one of the finest temples was 
erected to the honor of Apollo, god 
of youth and beauty, of poetry and 
music. These splendid Corinthian 
columns are part of a monumental 
gateway to that god’s sanctuary. 


Tripoli has a population of over seventy thousand, the greater part of which 
lives in the native section with its white houses, narrow streets and venerable 
mosques. At the right is the famous Venus unearthed at Cyrene, a statue that 
: ranks with the finest work of the great Greek sculptors. Only a narrow margin 
I ed dt of time prevented American archeologists from discovering this statue which is 


today one of the most valued possessions of the National Museum of Rome. 
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Italian Tourist But 


MUSICIANS OF THE LIBYAN DESERT 


Native musicians take a prominent part in the religious and military ceremonies which play such an important part in the lives of the Libyan 

tribesmen. This group of musicians is playing at one of the desert encampments that are scattered southward from the coast to the heart of the 

Sahara. Save for the seaports of Tripoli and Bengasi on the Mediterranean, neither Tripolitania or Cyrenaica possesses any important cities. Small 
oasis towns serve the commercial needs of the native population, which is largely pastoral or nomadic. 


intervened in the affairs of Cyrene, and later the city did 
not hesitate to pay homage to Alexander the Great. Upon 
his death the Ptolemies, rulers of Egypt, tried to dominate 
Cyrene, which passed definitely into their control when Bere- 
nice, daughter of the independent ruler Magas, married 
Ptolemy III of Egypt. Cyrene was a breeding place of plots 
against the Egyptian rulers. Professor Mahaffy says, “it was 
a sort of Ireland to Egypt,” and in this connection the re- 
cently discovered will of Ptolemy Neoteros, monarch of Cy- 
rene and younger brother of Ptolemy VI, has been most il- 
luminating. 

The will, now housed in a building dedicated to Tiberius, 
was drawn up in 155 B.C. and is the first instance of the 
legacy of a kingdom to Rome, a precedent which was fol- 
lowed by many another monarch. Ptolemy Neoteros claimed 
that his life had been attempted by his brother, and for self- 
protection, apparently, he willed Cyrene, together with Cyprus 
which he also claimed, to Rome in case he died without heirs. 
Thus he became more dangerous to his brother in Egypt if 
he was dead than alive, for he would be succeeded by the 
mighty, sway of the Senate and the Roman people. Though 
Rome did not at that time come into the legacy, it was again 
made heir to Cyrene by the testament of Ptolemy Phiscon, 
who died in 117 B.C. For some years his illegitimate son, 
Ptolemy Apion, was permitted to rule, but in 96 B.C. the 
city and its possessions passed into Roman hands. 

Apparently Roman rule was sometimes marked by “carpet- 
bagger” government. Inscriptions of the reign of Augustus 
reveal that a handful of Romans had been oppressing and 
exploiting the Greek population, which appealed to the em- 
peror and obtained protection. Augustus ruled that in all 
but capital cases Greeks should be judged by Greeks, unless 
the accused should ask for a Roman judge; in capital cases 
half of the judges should be Greeks and half Roman. At the 
same time the Senate in a decree set forth methods of pro- 
cedure in crimes of extortion. The decline in the affairs 
of Cyrene was not very pronounced in the age of Augustus, 
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for his contemporary, the geographer Strabo, bears witness 
to its prosperity: “Cyrene,” he writes, “grew great by the vir- 
tue of her land; for it is the best of all lands in breeding 
horses and is blest in its fruits.” Later, however, it received 
two blows from which it never really recovered. It had 
been the policy of the Ptolemies to settle large numbers of 
Jews there, in order, as Professor Glover writes, “to develop 
commerce and begin denationalization.” 

Josephus tells how Hebrews in Cyrene obtained permission 
to send money to the temple. Under Vespasian they revolted 
in protest against the siege of Jerusalem, and under Trajan 
in 116 A.D. they broke out anew in a rebellion during which 
they temporarily obtained the upper hand and massacred, we 
are told, 220,000 Gentiles. The Roman imperial government, 
however, quickly crushed the outbreak. But the damage was 
done and Cyrene never recovered, though Hadrian attempted 
the reconstruction of the city. 

The last great Roman historian writing in Latin, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, in the last half of the fourth century of our era, 
calls Cyrene “an ancient city, though now deserted,” and the 
sufferings of its final days are graphically described by Syne- 
sius, one of its most prominent citizens, who was converted 
to Christianity and became bishop of Ptolemais in A.D. 409. 
Synesius calls his birthplace “a Greek city, with an ancient 
and honorable name, hymned a hundred times by the wise 
of old; but now she is poor and downcast, a great ruin in 
need of the emperor’s aid, if her fortune is to be worthy 
of her ancient history.” But the depths to which Cyrene 
had fallen are best revealed in a letter which Synesius wrote 
to his famous friend, Hypatia, the heroine of Kingsley’s novel. 
The marauding native tribes were killing his fellow towns- 
men and the imperial troops would not, or could not, offer 
protection. He writes, “As for me, on all hands I am sur- 
rounded by the sufferings of my native land, and my heart 
is sad for her. For every day I see the foeman’s arms and 
the butchery of men like beasts for sacrifice, and I breathe 
air tainted with corrupting corpses and I look to suffer the 


like myself. For who could be of good hope surrounded by 
all that is humiliating and overshadowed by carnivorous 
birds? Yet, for all that, I love my land. What should I 
else, who am a Libyan and was born here and still see the 
tombs of my ancestors held in honor?” Such is the pic- 
ture of Cyrene in her last days. After the invasion of the 
Arabs in 647, darkness settled down over Cyrene for cen- 
turies. 

Not until the last century were the remains visited by 
European travelers, and some excavations were made in 1861- 
62 by two Englishmen, Porcher and Smith. In 1910 an 
American expedition undertook the excavation of Cyrene, 
then in Turkish possession. But the work was abruptly 
halted on account of the murder of an American by an 
unknown native. Shortly afterwards came the war between 
Turkey and Italy which led to Italy’s annexation of Libya 
in 1913. It is indeed a whim of fate that the American ex- 
pedition dug to within a few feet of the spot where the 
Italians unearthed the famous “Venus of Cyrene” now in 
the National Museum in Rome, more lovely in the opinion 
of many than the Venus de Milo, or perhaps than any statue 
bequeathed to us by antiquity. In recent years the Italian 
government has carried on extensive archeological work in 
her North African colonies. Many ancient ruins have been 
unearthed—monuments and statues, tombs and frescoes, as 
well as other ancient cities, besides the “divine city of golden- 
throned Cyrene.” 

The traveler whose destination is Cyrene lands at Tripoli, 
once the haunt of Barbary pirates and now capital of the 
Italian colony of Tripolitania. In Tripoli, Europe and 
Africa meet; here the East and West, the old and the new, 
blend together to form the most fascinating city of North- 
ern Africa. The tourist will find Roman ruins in their most 
impressive form; in the city still stands a great triumphal 
arch, mark of Roman grandeur, and on the waterfront stands 
the ancient castle, the seat of the present government. The 
castle is unique, for it is furnished exclusively with the mo- 
saics, statues, reliefs, and countless works of ancient art which 
the province has yielded up to the spades of Italian excava- 
tors. Short excursions by motor car or bus along excellent 
roads give one a glimpse of the desert, oases, Italian colonial 
settlements and reforestation projects in the sandy wastes 
with here and there groups of date palms or fields culti- 
vated by ass and camel yoked together. A few hours from 
Tripoli near modern Homs are the recently excavated re- 
mains of Leptis Magna, which gave Rome an emperor, today 
probably the most gigantic and impressive Roman ruins in 
the world. Another short run by car suffices to reach Sa- 
bratha, an ancient Roman metropolis with a vast and well 
preserved theater now being restored. 

‘A morning’s trip by plane takes the traveler eastward 
along the coast for hundreds of miles, past the ruins of 
Leptis, vast tracts of desert, with high 
hills sometimes visible to the south, 
past tiny spots of green and caravans 
winding along the highways of the 
desert to Bengasi, a white, shining, mod- 
ern Italian city, the capitol of Cy- 
renaica: An afternoon suffices to see 
the tiny city and visit the stores not- 
able for hand hammered golden pen- 
dants and brooches, and the next day 
one may continue by automobile to an- 
cient Cyrene. 

The landscape at Cyrene is typically 
Greek, so much so that one could fancy 


The classic beauty 


_of the Empress himself suddenly transported to the 
Bence i ret vicinity of Delphi, the Peleponnese, or 
: osha Attica. It is no wonder that the Greek 


Italian Tourist Bur 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 


In many of the temples and public buildings at. Cyrene the superb masonry of 

Roman builders has defied the slow attrition of time and the fury of vandali 

Their skill in the use of the arch enabled Roman engineers and architects to er 

temples, aqueducts and bridges which were unequalled in antiquity. This Ron 
arch frames the Doric columns of the Temple of Apollo. 


colonists settled at Cyrene, for it was like their homeland, with 
rugged country, stony and furrowed by streams and dotted 
with, secant and scrubby bushes and trees. As one approaches 
Cyrene the grade becomes steeper, and the whole hillside is 
honeycombed with tombs of varying date, size and type, repre- 
senting ten centuries of burials. Until a few years ago this 
vast city of the dead, one of the most extensive and important 
cemeteries of the ancient world, was really a city of the living, 
for many of the rock-cut chambers were the dwelling places 
of a native tribe. Some of the tombs are open on the rocky 
plateau and are surmounted by large sarcophagi; others, cut 
out of the rock on terraces, have architectural facades in Doric 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Barbaric and colorful dances 
play an important part in the 
life of every Papuan tribe. In 
this group the women are wear- 


Crowned with an _ elaborate 
headdress of bird-of-paradise 
feathers and adorned with neck- 
laces of beads, mother-of-pearl 
shells and sharks’ teeth, the 


ing thick skirts of shredded 
palm leaves and heavy ropes of 
beads. The men have bamboo 
tails fastened to their belts; on 
their drums they beat the 


rhythm of the dance. 


chief in the center leads the 

dance of his tribesmen. All the 

Papuan dances are highly sym- 

bolic and war and religion are 
the principal themes. 


ETIQUETTE FOR CANNIBALS 


How the Well Bred Headhunter Behaves—An Uninvited Guest at a Cannibal Feast 


B. J. ALLAN DUNN 
Photographs by G. Neyroud 


ANNIBALS are, many of them, very human people. They 

live close to nature, and they have a sense of humor. 

I have known a number of them rather intimately. Not 
quite so intimately, perhaps, as they may have desired, but 
closely enough to observe their ways. My preservation may 
have come from the fact that, in New Guinea, at any rate, 
they prefer dark meat to white. They consider that white 
men are too salty for their taste, and too indigestible. 

For that matter, the flesh of their own race must be eaten 
with a certain ceremony, and indigestion is offset by the acid 
fruit of a plant that looks and tastes a good deal like a 
tomato. A wooden two-tined fork must be used. The war- 
rior who has provided the piéce-de-résistance may not par- 
take of the meat, lest the spirit of the departed enter into 
him and upset more than his stomach. 

He may, however, sip of broth made from the heart of 
the deceased, provided he insulates himself on three coconuts, 
sitting on one, his feet on the others. There is a ritual about 
these things. Aside from the meat, cannibalism in Papua 
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is a ritual-revenge after enemy tribesmen have been killed. 

There are certain tidbits reserved for the elders, for the 
main chief and the wizard. These morsels have magic in 
them. By eating them you may acquire the merits of the 
deceased. Assimilate his tongue and you inherit his elo- 
quence; his brain, wisdom; his heart, courage; and so on. 
There are ramifications of this selectiveness that may be best 
left to the imagination. 

At the main court in Port Moresby the lieutenant-governor 
has found the question difficult. 

“Why do you eat human flesh?” he demands. And the 
culprit naively answers: “Why not?” The governor has not 
yet found an effective answer. If murder can be proved, if 
the funeral-baked meat was that of a white man, the pris- 
oner may hang. More often he is thrust in jail, which he 
enjoys. He gets free food and lodging and, if he be not too 
wild and woolly, he is employed in cutting lawns and trim- 
ming hedges, with occasional emoluments from the kitchen. 

Sardines, mind you, are the most highly desired food in 


RETURNING FROM A LONG VOYAGE 


The Papuan lakatoi is one of the strangest vessels in the South Pacific. To build one of these clumsy boats four or five large dugouts are lashed 
together and over them a bamboo deck is placed. The sides of the boat are made of nipa palm and so are the fantastic crab-claw sails. For all 
their ungainly appearance, these boats go on long voyages of several hundred miles to exchange goods with distant tribes. On their return from 


these voyages of eight or nine weeks the boats are welcomed with dancing and feasting. 


Papua. Next highest ranks salmon, then dog-biscuit. But for 
succulent sardines, sliding in oil, the native will give you his 
rarest bird-of-paradise plumes; unless he gets the notion to 
kill you and take all your possessions. 

There is not much wild meat in New Guinea, second largest 
island in the world. No monkeys. Few snakes. Small kangaroos, 
dingoes and pigs. The two last are more or less domesti- 
cated, the dingo being used for hunting and company. But 
a pig is a precious thing. I have seen many mothers suckling 
pigs with the milk intended for their own offspring. This 
is pure economics. The village will furnish so much food for 
so many. The child, especially if it be female, might grow 
up to upset the communistic commissary. The pig will pur- 
chase a wife, any day in the week. I never asked what had 
happened to the infants. 

There are cassowaries, and a cassowary bone makes a good 
_ dagger, or arrow-tip, but the meat is tough. Other knives 
are made of human bone and of bamboo. Axes are made 
of stone or the shell of the giant-clam. They understand the 
use of chisel and adze. They grow crazy over safety-pins, 
especially the women. The men use them for ornaments. 

Favorite ornaments are the bones of their victims. They 
dangle in their hair or from armbands or girdles. A neck- 
let of knucklebones is a popular trinket. And the bones of 
the palm, when nicely roasted, are the favorite part of the 
“long pig.” 

In the interior, manmeat is baked in a dirt oven, wrapped 
in aromatic leaves, over hot stones, covered with mats and 
dirt. On the coast they do their cooking in pots, 

The beach Papuans trade with the interior in this native 
pottery, also with sago and salt and shells for feathers; cas- 
sowary, cockatoo or paradise. Such trading is supposed to be 
protective but, without question, many who venture into the 
interior with their wares remain there; very much in the 
interior. 

Here enters the humorous element. A stranger is invited 
by the younger men of the village to see the treasures in what 
is' known as the imbu-house. If he accepts, the rest of the 
village watches and rocks with laughter as he disappears. 

Inside the imbu-hut a contrivance that looks much like a 
long-handled tennis racket is deftly thrust over his head from 


behind. It has no strings, naturally, but there is a sharp 
spike at the end of the handle, and a dexterous jerk drives it 
into the base of the brain. Very neat. And meat that night 
for supper. 

The interior of New Guinea has not changed much since I first 
went in, up the St. Joseph’s River, at the end of the last century; 
more or less in my salad days, when I was very green. 

What possessed me to trail through the swamps, where 
the leeches crawl through your boot eyelets and bloat them- 
selves, where mosquitos gather like swarming bees and stick 
you for the drinks; where tidal bores run in the deltas; the 
gods know. And I went back again. 

There were of course rumors of gold and gems, of every 
sort of mineral. Many men have gone up rivers looking for 
New Guinea gold, and few have come back. Now they go 
prospecting in airplanes, they tell me. My own experience 
of the interior of Papua was a series of jungle-clad ridges, 
steep and thick as the teeth of a comb. But I didn’t see so 


A PAPUAN IDYLL 


Childhood is perhaps 
the happiest period of 
life in New Guinea, 
particularly for girls. 
For them maturity 
means a life of virtual 
slavery in a_ society 
where women do most 
of the hard work and 
are treated with con- 
tempt and often with 
brutality. 
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All the coastal tribes of New Guinea are skilful sailors capable 

of making long voyages in their fragile outrigger canoes. Here, 

in the harbor of Port Moresby, the natives are having a sailing 

race. Port Moresby is the island’s principal commercial center 
and the seat of the government. 


much of it, and it took a long time and a lot of toil to see 
that little. 

In those days you went in on your own. Expeditions were 
not endowed by automobile magnates, there were no moving- 
picture contracts, nor cameras; no attached scientists. But 
you got pretty close to the natives. Too close, at times. 

On my later trips the beneficent British Government has 
practically insisted upon my taking an escort of native con- 
stables. The inevitable result was that villages we visited 
believed we came to punish some crime they had undoubt- 
edly committed, and any true hospitality died a-borning. 

This, let it be clearly understood, is not a Munchausen yarn. 
Canniballistics are an exact science even today in Papua, in 
parts of the Solomons, in the New Hebrides—and, it is whis- 
pered, in certain parts of Fiji, back of Suva, up in the moun- 
tains at the head of the Rewa River. 

I have seen a canoe in a stream with intestines trailing from 
the gunwale, cleansing in the current; and those chitterlings 
did not come from any hog. I have seen a loin of maiden 
left behind when natives bolted in a hurry because they thought 
I was a G-man. I have had—but that belongs to the end 
of this tale. 

That first trip I was not entirely without scientific assis- 
tance. There was a young man in Port Moresby who begged 
to come along. At the time he was sober, but I was not 
told that this was merely because he lacked cash. In the 
colonies men often get that way. The lad had been an apothe- 
cary’s clerk, in Liverpool, he informed me. He had always 
yearned to be a naturalist. He could skin birds and snakes 
and lizards, and preserve them. Also there was much money 
to be made from the magnificent butterflies. All he wanted 
was arsenical soap. Also a can of alcohol, in which to preserve 
his finds. He did not mention that what he most desired was 
grub. 

That young druggist held the innate idea that self preserva- 
tion was the first law of nature. The alky decreased. The 
specimens did not materialize. I left him, properly pickled, 
at the first—and last—mission. I have never heard what be- 
came of him. 

Bearers in New Guinea are not much use. They carry little 
more than they devour en route. Inside of a few days they 
are gaunt, then they demand yams. These must be procured 
at the next village after placating the villagers. They have 
been expecting you for some time, word being drummed ahead 
by jungle wireless. You do not know if these messages are 
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Fear and superstition rule life in Papua. These 

sorcerers of the Kaiva Kuku tribe, a nomadic 

people in western Papua, wear huge, grotesque masks 

on special ceremonial occasions to strike terror into 
the minds of their fellow fellow tribesmen. 


complimentary or not. I never knew a native “boy” who said 
he knew the code. It was, perhaps, death to betray the Union. 

The further you go in the interior, the more frequent war- 
fare between villages becomes. Therefore your original bear- 
ers soon get homesick and you bribe others to carry on. You 
claw your way, often on hands and knees, up a ridge to find a 
village built on high stilts on the narrow crest. Oftener you 
find nothing. Your objective is weary, up-and-down leagues 
away. The bear that went over the mountain, to see what he 
could find, would speedily lose all hope in Papua. 

The Germans claimed the north of New Guinea, calling it 
Kaiser Wilhelmsland, declaring it a protectorate in 1884 be- 
fore there was a single white man in it. Now it belongs to 
the Australian Government under the Mandate. Younger sons 


Tattooing is common throughout most of New Guinea, 

but few natives can equal the skill of the Gaile tribe in 

this form of adornment. This girl is tatooed from head 
to foot with a design rich in subtlety and variety. 


of future generations may find it a paradise. I doubt it. But 
I wanted to go there. I had heard tales about the big Village 
of Stone Houses, and I got excited about it. So I finally started 
out with that definite objective. 

Let us consider the humanities of our Papuan friends. They 
have ignored many of the hazards of civilization. They are 
not chivalrous. Man is emphatically the Boss. Where women 
are not wanted they are forbidden. It simplifies existence. 
When a woman bears a child she must go outside the village to 
sustain her pangs. All initiate males live most of their time 
in the big club-house; their lodgeroom, sanctuary of mystic 
rites. No female is permitted in the club-house under penalty 
of death. 

Papuans have their diversions and, like the Greeks, they 
have a name for them. Inland villages have their youths who 
deck themselves with feathers and strut about, hiphanded and 
smirking. They are petted by other youths who have not 
brought in their head, who cannot afford a woman. Papuans 
are sometimes very pagan. 

It was a Kai who told me about the men with tails. That 
was real humor. All Papuan houses are stilted high, for sun- 
dry reasons. They keep livestock underneath the house and 
that space is a general cloaca. But this people born with 
tails, said my Kaiman,, found their tails in the way when they 
hunkered down for food or talk. So they bored holes in the 
flooring to accommodate the appendages. And a hostile wizard 
told his warriors to creep up underneath and tie knots in those 
tails, so they could despatch the owners at their leisure. 

I saw those tail-bearers, later on, at a village where they were 
giving a dance in celebration of almost wiping-out another 
tribe. It seems that ancient grudges had piled up and there 
had been killings, until the main village of a certain clan— 
using the same totem—sent round, not the fiery cross, but the 
hair of a woman who, needless to say, did not miss it, since 

(Continued on page 43) 


The coastal villages of Papua, often standing a half mile 
from shore, are the most picturesque communities in that 
country. Fishing and trading with the mainland provide 
a livelihood for the inhabitants of these marine settlements. 
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When the great semi-annual wrestling tournaments are 
held at National Hall all Tokio gathers to watch the con- 
tests. Business men, society women, students, flappers, geisha 
girls, soldiers and all the other citizens of the metropolis 
fill the twelve thousand seats of the big arena to cheer their 
favorites. The contests last for eleven days. The bee/) 
wrestlers struggle with one another from early in the day 
until late in the evening. Throughout the tournament in- 
terest never flags. Some business men have special tele- 
phones connected with their offices so as not to miss a 
single important conflict. This traditional sport has a long 
history. The first bout on record took place in 25 B. C. In 
feudal times the sport was encouraged by the warrior class 
and exhibitions were held to raise funds for temples. The 
first professional match was licensed by the government in 
1630; the annual contests, begun shorily afterwards, are still 
one of Japan’s favorite sports despite the popularity of base- 
ball and other Occidental games. Wrestlers in Japan are as 
unmistakable as bull fighters in Spain. Standing head and 
shoulders above the average Japanese, these corpulent 
gladiators sometimes weigh as much as three hundred or 
three hundred and fifty pounds. They are said to eat two or 
three times as much meat as the ordinary man and to drink 
great quantities of sake. The career of the tyro before he 
can win his way into the Tokyo ring is almost as highly 
competitive as that of a young prizefighter in America with 
ambition for a championship fight at the Yankee Stadium. 
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At Japanese wrestling contests rituals centuries old are 
always observed. In the upper right hand picture the con- 
testants are entering the arena through the hana michi, or 
flowery way, like the actors in the ancient kabuki plays. 
They are naked save for their loin cloths and rich damask 
aprons embroidered in gold and silver. After the contestants 
have seated themselves at both sides of the ring, the umpire 
formally announces their names and their records. Two 
wrestlers then enter the ring and after stamping five times 
with one foot they face each other like two primeval beasts. 
The umpire with his fan in his hand watches every move. 
The contest itself is perhaps the best answer that can be 
given to the question “What happens when an irresistible 
force meets an immovable body?” A wrestler is defeated i} 
he is thrown by his opponent, if his foot crosses the straw 
boundary of the ring, if his hand or knee touches the 
ground. Some wrestlers spring suddenly upon their ad- 
versary, others gain victory by sheer weight, still others are 
skillful in dodging, tripping, bending and grappling. Bouts 
last as long as twenty minutes with time out for an oc- 
casional drink of water. When a wrestler is victorious he 
squats proudly by the side of the ring while the vanquished 
leaves without ceremony. Finally, after the eleven days of 
combat, the Yokozuna, or champion of champions, is chosen. 
One of the recent champions is seen standing above wearing 
the coveted straw belt, symbol of the fact that he has 
achieved the highest position attainable in the Japanese ring. 


RED BATTALIONS 
OF THE SKY 


Training Thousands to Master the Air—Heroes 
of the Parachute—The Most Thrilling 
Sport in the World 


By MADELIN BLITZSTEIN 
Photographs from Sovfoto 


admiring crowds. In Moscow the climax of the day’s events 
came when one hundred fifty parachutists leaped simultane- 
ously from six large planes; a group of parachute jumpers, 
the first to exhibit their skill in the autonomous republic of 
Azerbajan, marked the opening of the Baku Air Club; thirty- 
four parachute jumpers and one hundred thirty-eight glider fly- 
ers, all students who had devoted their spare time to aviation, 
performed for a mass gathering in Bashkiria; and, in Lenin- 
grad, Anatoli Taivokanen, an experienced flyer, made his fifty- 
eighth jump. 

In Nalchik, the capital of Kabardino, one hundred parachute 
jumpers, seventy of whom were air-minded collective farmers, 
made safe landings; a crowd of 50,000 interested spectators 
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Throughout the Soviet Union in 
city parks, sport stadiums and even 
in factory yards parachute prac- 
tice towers are being erected. 
Thousands of ambitious young 
men and women are using these 
towers to learn the first elements 
of parachute jumping. 


HE citizens of the Soviet Union, male and female alike, 
AF are enthusiastic about the ultra-modern sport of parachute 

jumping. Industrial workers, technicians, engineers, stu- 
dents, chauffeurs, farmers and factory laborers are all eager 
to make parachutism a “proletarian pastime.” 

The result is that today, according to Umberto Nobile, the 
noted Italian aviator now in Russia, the young men and women 
of the Soviet Union are able to point to new world records 
in parachute jumping and the greatest number of parachutists 
to be found anywhere in the world. 

Only recently on August 18, on the occasion of its third 
annual All-Union Aviation Festival, Russia gave formal proof 
of the interest of its masses in aviation and of their eagerness 
to take to the skies. Airplane pilots, glider flyers and para- 
chute jumpers codperated in demonstrating their talents before 
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witnessed a mass jump of sixty parachutists at Rostov-on-Don; 
at Gorki, a worker in a glass factory and two clerks jumped 
from three planes with bouquets of flowers which they handed 
to the secretary of the Party Committee after they landed. 
There were group jumps in Minsk and in Odessa, in Vladivos- 
tok and in Kiev, from one end of the vast Soviet Union to 
the other. 

The Moscow meet was attended by George Dimitrov, the fa- 
mous Bulgarian Communist, recently elected Secretary of the 
Communist International at the Seventh Congress. With Dimi- 
trov was Nina Kamneva, the expert parachutist who several 
months ago made a record for women in delayed jumping by 
leaping from 9,300 feet in the air and opening her ’chute only 
eight hundred feet above the earth. 

Dimitrov and Kamneva were part of the huge crowds which 
jammed the Tushino Airdrome, taking part in mass singing 
and dancing and wandering from one stand to another, eating 
buns and sandwiches and drinking Russian beer and cran- 
berry juice. The program opened with mass jumps of twenty 
at a time, hit on an amusing note when trained dogs were 
dropped in parachute baskets, and reached its most exciting 
pitch when the one hundred fifty parachutists, looking like 
white mushrooms, began descending from the heavens. 

Since it is a major part of the Soviet credo that aviation 
is an invaluable aid to science and economy and since Russian 
leaders are agreed upon the necessity of building and maintain- 
ing a mighty military air fleet “to defend peaceful construc- 
tion,” Russian workers are urged to learn the laws of air navi- 
gation through practical experience, to arm themselves with 
the theory of flying in early youth, to study the fundamentals 
of aircraft and to feel at home in the air. 

The Soviet government also believes that parachute jumping 
can develop young workers into more alert and healthier citi- 
zens, that it acts as a spur to bravery, that it necessitates quick 
thinking, accuracy and initiative, producing physical as well 
as mental attributes valuable in time of peace as well as in time 
of war. For these reasons amateur as well as professional jump- 


ing is encouraged by competitions and prizes of many kinds. 

For the purpose of amateur jumping, practice towers for 
training and jumping have been erected in the various Parks 
of Culture and Rest throughout the Soviet Union as well as 
in any number of factory recreation grounds. To these towers 
the young men and women repair after work hours and on 
“free days”—the Soviet equivalent of our Sundays. There they 
stand in long lines, waiting to pay the fee of a ruble or less 
and get the thrill of jumping from the one hundred or two 
hundred foot tower in captive ’chutes that descend at one- 
half the rate of a real parachute. 

So popular has amateur jumping become—the latest official 
estimates in “Izvestia,” the government daily newspaper, places 
the numbers upwards of 500,000 with the estimate that there 
will be 1,000,000 in a year’s time—that the Osoaviakhim plans 
to construct one thousand jumping towers in the next 
few years, each to be about one hundred feet high. The 
Osoaviakhim, or Society of Air and Chemical Defense, in con- 
junction with the Young Communist League, is encouraging all 
the aero clubs, of which there are several hundred in Russia; 
build two hundred foot metal towers where instructors will 
be maintained to teach and help the parachute enthusiasts: 

While parachutes and parachute jumping are usually looked 
upon as something new and without any tradition, the truth 
of the matter is that, compared to the story of aviation itself 
in Russia, parachutism has a long history. The design for 
the first parachute is generally attributed to Leonardo da Vinci 
and a French historian has recorded the fact that an acrobat 
thrilled the royal court of Siam with parachute jumping some 
two hundred fifty years ago. However, the accredited history 
of parachute jumping starts with the inventor, Dr. Sebastian 
Lenormand, who constructed an umbrella-like device primarily 
for the purpose of escaping from fires. With it, in 1783, Dr. 
Lenormand himself landed safely in a jump from the Montpelier 
Observatory in Paris. 

A compatriot of Lenormand’s, J. P. Blanchard, was the first 
to think of the parachute as an adjunct to the balloon; but in 


Aviation is of paramount importance in the development and 

exploitation of the vast regions of the Arctic and the remote 

sections of Asiatic Russia. For this reason the govern- 

ment is encouraging aerial activities of all kinds from plane 

designing to parachute jumping. The parachutists below 

took part in one of the recent spectacular demonstrations 
at Moscow. 


These two Red Army airmen have just jumped from a plane. 

The flyer in the foreground plunging headlong through 

space has just released his ’chute. In another second it will 

open and carry him easily to the ground. Since 1929, when 

the first parachute jump was made in the Soviet Union, 

thousands of skilful parachutists have been trained. Some 
of them hold world records. 


1793, when he made his descent, he broke his leg in landing. 
It was a third Frenchman, André Jacques Garnerin, who, four 
years later, succeeded in making the first successful descent 
from a balloon. 

These early parachutes were in reality little more than large. 
ribbed umbrellas which oscillated terrifically and made landing 
with them extremely dangerous. John Wise, an American, 
experimented at removing the oscillation, and Robert Cocking, 
an Englishman, did succeed in making a parachute that had a 
minimum of oscillation. Cocking’s invention was abandoned, 
however, for it turned upside down in the air and killed Cock- 
ing in 1837. It was a Philadelphia aviator, Albert Berry, who 
made the first descent by parachute from an airplane on March 
1, 1912, at St. Louis. 

In the beginning of our century in Europe and America, 
airplanes were being developed and new models of parachutes 
were being tested. But Tsarist Russia had little use for this 
modern means of transportation and communication. 

When the Russian inventor, Kotelnikov, who is now living 
in Leningrad, devised a compact light ’chute which seemed to 
him much more practical than the heavy, clumsy chutes 
then in use, old Russia paid no attention to him. This in spite 
of the fact that designs similar to those proposed by Kotelnikov 
were being tested in other lands. 

When, in 1909, Andrei Nikolayevich Tupolev, then an ad- 
vanced student at the Moscow Technical College, declared that 
he was certain men could and would fly very soon, he was 
laughed at. The next year he was exiled as a revolutionary; 
today he is the head of the Central Aerohydrodynamic In- 
stitute in Moscow and the designer of the Maxim Gorki, the 
huge plane which crashed recently through an accident in the 
air that was no fault of the plane. At the moment, the Soviet 
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PLUNGING HEADLONG INTO SPACE 


The most exciting moment for the parachutist is the swift, breath- 
taking plunge after leaving the plane. These pictures show typical 
positions during the first minutes of a mass parachute jump. In 
the first picture a woman parachutist is leaving a plane with the rip 
cord ring firmly grasped in her hand. In the second picture an airman 
follows other parachutists whose opened ’chutes are floating below 
him. The men in the center pictures have just pulled their rip cords 
and their ’chutes are beginning to stream out of their bags. The last 
picture shows the headlong dive of a parachutist who has delayed 
opening his ’chute for several hundred feet. 


Union is building a flock of ANT planes, modeled on the 
Gorki. 

Thus, while military air fleets were being considered through- 
out the rest of the Western world, aviation did not become an 
appreciable part of Russian life until after the revolution. It 
was not until 1923 that the Soviet Union began developing its 


air forces and it was only at the inception of the first Five 
Year Plan in 1928 that the question of parachutes was put on 
the order of the day. The military air fleets of other lands 
had begun making parachutes compulsory in 1921. 

The strides made by the Soviet Union in the few short years 
of its air history can be judged from a recent survey made by 
foreign experts who found that Russia, as compared to the 
rest of the world, stands third in length of air lines, second in 
volume of air mail, and first in aircraft used for forestry, ag- 
ricultural and patrol work. 

Russian figures as regards civil aviation show that while in 
1923 planes carried 2,923 passengers and twenty-five tons of 
freight over 1,041 miles, in 1935 planes will carry 110,000 
passengers and 6,600 tons of freight 43,750 miles, not counting 
the Northern Sea Route Service. They tell of planes used for 
sowing grain and rice, for poisoning agricultural pests and rid- 
ding areas of malarial mosquitoes, or spotting shoals for fish- 
ing fleets. 

By the end of 1937, Russian experts say that airlines should 
reach 124,280 miles, twenty per cent of them seaplane routes, 
and airplane sowing will cover 7,410,000 acres of ground, 22,- 


230,000 acres of forage grasses and 741,000 acres of forest trees. 

When the U.S.S.R. began to develop its own aviation indus- 
try and to build its own air fleet, the air experts saw the 
necessity for introducing parachutes. They imported the first 
few and it was M. M. Gromoy, now a hero of the Soviet Union 
for his work in helping to rescue the Chelyuskin survivors, who 
was the first Soviet flyer to save his life by bailing himself 
out of a plane. While testing a new machine, he was unable 
to bring it out of a spin because of structural defects. He 
was forced to jump to a safe landing. This exploit made Gro- 
mov a member of the Caterpillar Club, that mythical organi- 
zation to which anyone who has saved his life by jumping 
may belong; Charles Lindbergh is a Caterpillar four times 
over. 

In 1929 the Soviet Government decided to start making its 
own parachutes. Leonid G. Minov, who holds the distinction 
of having been the first man in the Soviet Union to make a 
parachute jump, was sent abroad to select the best type ’chute 
for home development. In the United States, Minov familiar- 
ized himself with all types of ’chutes, making three jumps 
in the process, and finally selecting the Irving. The Irving 
parachute is made of silk. It is tightly folded and packed 
in a canvas cover. When the spring rip cord is pulled, a 
small pilot parachute comes out immediately. As the man 
descends, the ’chute is soon entirely filled with air, becomes 
fully opened and is functioning properly. Silk is used because 
it springs out of its tight folds even if it has lain folded for 
weeks. 

Upon Minov’s return, production of the Irving model was 
begun in Russia. The next thing on the program was the 
training of jumpers. The preparatory period took about three 
years, 1930, 1931 and 1932. Under Minov’s guidance, the 
first group of parachute instructors, including such expert 
pilots as Moshkovski, Schmidt, Petrov, Yevdokimov, Fateyev 
and Alexandrov were prepared. They experimented in jump- 
ing from various types of planes, in various flying evolutions, 
and at different times of the day and night. 


In 1933 parachuting first began to develop 
as a real mass sport. Under the auspices of 
Osoaviakhim, Moshkovski organized the first 
parachute groups in Moscow factories. 
Osoaviakhim and the Central Committee of 
the Young Communist League lent their aid 
in establishing stations at air clubs for the 
training of parachute instructors. At present 
the parachute towers, the glider schools, the 
aviation clubs and the aviation schools—there 
are fifteen of the last in the Soviet Union— 
are attended by tens of thousands of enthusi- 
astic young men and women workers who de- 
sire to get flyers’ licenses. 

Since all Russian workers have a genuine 
love for wings, it is natural that there are many 
women who are expert flyers. Several women 
now occupy important posts in Soviet avia- 
tion. In 1923 Zinaida Kokovina created a 
precedent by requesting permission to fly. At 
first she was refused; finally she was given 
permission, became the first female Soviet 
aviator, and is at present one of the head inspectors for Oso- 
viakhim, the organization to which all air enthusiasts, expert 
and amateur, belong. 

Another woman flyer who has come to the front is Laylu 
Mamedhekova, now an instructor in a civil aviation school 
in Baku, the city where she was sold to a Mohammedan hus- 
band thirteen years ago. A third expert flyer is the daring 
pilot, Claudia Schacht. 

In the matter of parachuting, Russian experts claim that 


The parachute tower is 
one of the most popular 
amusements in Moscow’s 


Park of Culture and Rest. 


women are even more apt than men, declar- 
ing that they never lose the courage to make 
the first leap. Be that as it may, fifteen per 
cent of the amateur leapers in the Soviet Union 
today are women. 

The honor of being the first woman para- 
chutist in the Soviet Union belongs to Kule- 
sheva who made her first jump July 9, 1931. 
Grokhovskaya, who has since been decorated 
with the Order of Lenin, Fedorova and Chir- 
kova followed her example and the next year 
a number of women were trained as instruc- 
tors. 

Champion women parachutists are no longer 
rare in Russia. One of the most outstanding 
performances was that of Tamara Kutaleva, 
a physical culture student of Leningrad, who, 
on July 1, 1935, jumped from a height of 
25,426 feet without oxygen apparatus, thus 
setting a new world’s record for women with 
or without oxygen apparatus. On her leap, 
Kutaleva turned over four times in the air 
before her parachute opened; she landed in a cabbage patch 
miles outside of Leningrad, 

Several weeks later, however, Kutaleva’s record was beaten 
by two young students of the Moscow Physical Culture Institute, 
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At a recent festival of Soviet aviation one hundred and fifty para- 
shutists jumped simultaneously from six large passenger planes. 
veritable shower of parachutes filled the air like huge white blossoms. 


THE THUNDERING HERD 


A buffalo round-up is one of the most exciting events in Wainright Park. Every year more than a thousand two-year-old buffaloes are separated 
from the Wainright herd and shipped northward to wild pasturage in regions near the Slave River. 


THE BUFFALO ROUND-UP AT WAINWRIGHT 


The World’s Greatest Bison Reservation—Sending Buffalo Settlers to the Far North 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


AS LYI! UP THERE! MOVE!” shouts the ranger astride 
the speckled cow pony, as the thunder of hundreds of 
drumming hoofs resounds across the arena of the world’s 

largest animal reserve. Speeding brown forms, hidden in the 

poplar grove, leap forward, followed closely on the flank by a 

score of riders, shouting themselves hoarse. 

A company of thrilled spectators, peeking over the high 
fence, look upon the initial act in the annual round-up of more 
than a thousand head of two-year old buffaloes on the 105,000- 
acre bison reserve at Wainwright, Alberta. The vanguard are on 
the first lap of their thousand-mile journey to their new abode 
in the heart of the far north within the shadow of the Arctic 
Circle. The old Indian prophecy that “one day the buffalo 
shall return to his northern 
pastures” is fulfilled, as white 
men institute the greatest 
transfer of animals in history, 

‘that ample grazing ground 
may be available to the fast- 
increasing herd on the vast re- 
serve. 

But the bison hordes do not 
journey peacefully and calmly 
back to the land of their an- 
cestors. The migration is a 
stampede of thrills wherein 
cowboys become buffalo-boys, 
and play a leading role in 
a spectacular and romantic 
drama. 

Goaded by the cries of the 
horsemen, the line of flying 
young buffaloes plunges out 
into the open. Heads down, 
'they dash madly ahead to 
where a narrow enclosure leads 
to the wide gate of the corral, 
surrounded on every side by 


FAMILY GROUP 


Since the first six hundred and thirty-one buffaloes were brought to 
Wainright Park over a quarter of a century ago, the herd has thrived 
so well that it has increased by more than twelve fold. 


thick, planked lumber to withstand the terrific impact of scores 
of powerful heads, and reinforced by forest tree-trunks to in- 
sure safety to the members of the round-up crew. 

Scenting danger, the herd attempts to break and turn. High 
in the air rises a column of prairie dust, through which, at 
intervals, as the ponies work with almost human intelligence 
to urge the animals forward, appear tossing horns, mounted 
men, wildly leaping buffaloes. 

Again the line straightens. Sweeping down a short declivity, 
the herd streaks up the incline on the opposite side. Through 
the gate the mass of bodies surges. Snap! The great gate 
swings too, and the herd is locked in the first corral. 

From here they are driven to a smaller corral, which, in 
turn, leads to the “squeeze,” 
or chute, a narrow passage 
wherein each buffalo receives 
the famous “W” brand of 
Wainwright Park. This is one 
of many thrilling experiences 
through which buffalo-herders 
and young bison proceed— 
this little act of slipping a 
red-hot branding iron onto the 
hip of the unwilling animal. 
In the twinkling of an eye 
both pass through more man- 
euvers than the fastest cam- 
era can catch, and it is nip 
and tuck from the time the 
buffalo is “cut out” of the 
herd until he receives his 
trade mark. 

From the second corral on 
there follows action aplenty. 
By now the animals are sure 
they have been trapped and 
tricked, and make a mad dash 
for freedom and the open 
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spaces. Cowboys swarm over 
the corral bars, and, swinging 
low among the young bison, 
urge them one by one to the 
chute. 

Up ahead, on the sidetrack 
beside the buffalo. corrals, 
stand a string of “Buffalo 
Pullmans,” which officials of 
the railways designed especi- 
ally to transport the strangest 
cargo that any railway is asked 
to handle. These are steel- 
ribbed cars used to tote the 
hundreds of buffalo on the 
first lap of their long journey 
into the heart of the north, 
where they will find an invit- 
ing empire, 10,500 square 
miles in area, awaiting them, 
and find knee-deep pasturage 
and natural conditions which 
are ideal for buffalo propaga- 


tion. 
By now the starch seems to have been removed from the 


fighting buffalo youngsters, and they are more inclined to let 
the herders have their way. Quickly they are herded into 
the cars, thirty or so to each, the gates bang closed to be se- 
cured by heavy locks, and with relief the rangers wipe choco- 
late dust from their faces and call it a day. 

Far up the line the big locomotive snorts and the whistle 
blasts for an “All clear: go ahead.” The cars rattle and bang 
as they start to roll, and the first of the buffalo yearlings are 
bidding farewell to Wainwright range on their way northward. 
The rail trip will continue to the Athabaska River, where they 
are transferred to special boats, and delivered at La Butte Point, 
on the Slave River, where they shamble down the chutes to 
the rocky beach to disappear into the forest, following the 
pads worn deep by generations of hoofs, to roll on the wallows, 
lick at the salt pans and live the life of absolute freedom which 
was the portion of their ancestors long before the advent of 
the white man, when the great herds blackened the western 
plains from Mexico to Great Slave Lake. from Pennsylvania 


AN INDIAN BUFFALO TRAP 


The Indians of the north used to build stockades into which buffaloes 

were driven and slaughtered. For more than three decades the ruth- 

less killing of buffaloes was carried on systematically. During the 

building of the first railroads in the West it is estimated that 2,500.- 
000 head were butchered annually. 


to the Rockies, and 50,000,000 
monarchs of the plains roamed 
the primeval pastures of North 
America. 

These mighty herds were re- 
duced to the vanishing point 
and the bison was well on the 
way to extinction when Cana- 
dian enterprise stepped in and 
rescued this mighty monarch 
of the prairies. The last, un- 
confined herd of buffalo in the 
world grazes in the Slave River 
district, where the Wainwright 
buffalo are taken. 

The wood buffaloes, of the 
northern district, are larger 
and darker animals than the 
picturesque monarchs of the 
southern area, and, strange to 
relate, the Indians do not mo- 
lest them to any extent. Yet, 
in times past these bison meant 
much to the red man. He called the bison his best friend; its 
skin gave him a house, its robe a blanket and bed, the un- 
dressed hide a boat, its short-curved horn a powder-flask, its 
meat his daily food, its sinew a string for his bow, its leather 
a lariat, a saddle, a bridle, rein and bit for his horses, its tail 
formed an ornament for his tent, its inner skin a book in which 
to sketch the brave deeds of his life. In short, to millions of 
aborigines the buffalo was life itself. 

The progress of the extermination of the buffalo is divided 
by Dr. Hornaday, distinguished zoologist, into two rather sharp- 
ly defined periods—that of desultory destruction, from 
1730 to 1830, when the Indians and early settlers found in the 
buffalo their principal means of subsistence: and the period of 
systematic slaughter, from 1830 to 1888, when the animal was 
hunted ruthlessly without regard for sportsmanship or neces- 
sity. 

During the last ten years of this period, thousands of buffalo 
were killed for their tongues alone, and in many cases neither 
a skin nor a pound of meat was saved. Tongues were sold for 

(Continued on page 48) 


GRAZING IN WAINWRIGHT PARK 


In the immense reservation set aside for them by the Canadian Govern ment the buffaloes find an ideal home. Ravines, lakes, innumerable sloughs 
and wooded hillocks for shelter and an abundance of bunch grass provide the buffaloes with all they possessed before the coming of the white man. 
The entire two hundred square miles of the reservation is protected by strong wire fencing. 
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The Cathedral of Orvieto, one of the most magnificent examples of Italian i 
The Cathedral was begun in 1285 and is decorated with the work of some of the greatest artists of the Renaissance. 


Fritz Henle 
Gothic, is built of alternate courses of black basalt and grey limestone. 


THE BRIGHT MASTERPIECE OF ORVIETO 


One of Europe’s Most Beautiful Cathedrals-A Monument to the 


Glory of the Renaissance 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


This is the last of a series of articles on the hill towns of Italy 
which began in the October issue of “Travel.”—Editor’s Note. 
RVIETO reposes in solitary grandeur on a vast island of 
tufa rock which rises abrupty above the surrounding 
plains. On such an island in the Umbrian country a 
hill town is inevitable. One cannot conceive of the ancients 
neglecting such an open invitation, and in this instance they 
did not. For this was, indeed, the site of old Volsinii, one 
of the twelve cities of the Etruscan League and one of the 
richest and most powerful of the Confederation. The Etruscans, 
famous for their wealth and luxury but not for their mili- 


tary astuteness or preparedness, naturally became a prey to 
Roman ambitions for aggrandizement. Hostilities between 
the Volsinians and the Romans began in 362 B.C. and con- 
tinued for nearly a century. Finally, in 264 B.C. the in- 
evitable happened. The Roman legions conquered the city 
and destroyed it, carrying off a great amount of loot, includ- 
ing two thousand statues with which to adorn the metropolis 
on the Tiber. On the ruins of the Etruscan city gradually 
rose a Roman town called Urbs Vetus, of which the name 
Orvieto is a corruption. 

During the Middle Ages it suffered from factional disorders, 
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THE ELECT OF GOD 


The mural paintings of Luca Signor- 
elli which adorn the Cathedral of 
Orvieto are said to have inspired 
Michelangelo. In thetr mastery of form 
and boldness of conception they rank 
with the finest work of the fifteenth 
century. This is a detail of the panel 
representing the Blessed ascending 
into Heaven, one among many re- 
ligious themes which Signorelli 
treated. His murals include such sub- 
jects as the “Pomp and Fall of Anti- 
christ,” the “Eternal Destiny of Man,” 
the “Resurrection of the Dead” and 
many portraits of doctors of the 
church, patriarchs and martyrs. 


one great family, with Guelph affiliations, continually ar- 
rayed against another of Ghibelline persuasion, and in the 
perennial strife houses, palaces and towers were destroyed and 
the population decimated. In 1380, it is said, three thousand 
families were living within the walls. By 1424 the population 
consisted of only two hundred households. Eventually the 
city passed into the hands of the papacy and peace was re- 
stored. But Orvieto’s sun had set. A rich and flourishing re- 
public in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it ceased, by 
the fifteenth, to have any historical importance. 

In some respects Orvieto is one of the most dramatically 
situated hill towns in Italy. From a defensive standpoint 
none equals it. Elevated high above the valley, it sits en- 
throned on its great elongated cylinder of tufa rock. the sides 
of which rise perpendicularly from the ascending slopes. Its 
situation is thus so perfect that it seems unreal, a city fash- 
ioned like a toy. 

The modern Orvietans have, in this mechanical age, over- 
come the isolation of their position by building a funicular, 
eut partly through the soft rock. If you arrive by rail you 
leave the train at its valley station and mount to the city by 


this railway. Passing under the old fortress, set on the edge 
of the cliff, you ascend a good third of a mile to reach the 
edge of the town. For the motorist the distance from the sta- 
tion is two and a half miles—by zigzag. 

There is little left of the old fortress built by Cardinal 
Albornoz in 1364 except a great bastion, continuing the per- 
pendicular cliff, and a fragment of the walls. The grounds 
which it once occupied have been converted into public gar- 
dens. In their center stands I] Pozzo di S. Patrizio, the Well 
of St. Patrick, a grim reminder of the times when every city 
had to be a self-contained metropolis. Orvieto became more 
than once the refuge of the popes and more than once was 
invested by hostile armies. After the sack of Rome by the 
Constable Bourbon in 1527, Clement VII fled to this secure 
hill city. Fearing that in the event of a long siege its water 
supply would be insufficient, he ordered the construction of 
an immense well penetrating the bed rock two hundred feet 
below, and work was immediately begun. It was completed 
in thirteen years, a fine piece of engineering for that period. 
It is sixteen feet in diameter and driven through the stratum 
of rock to the tertiary marl below. 

Two spiral stairways, built like windowed galleries, wind 
around the shaft, one above the other, one for the ascent of 
the asses which carried the water and the other for their 
descent. The well is still in excellent condition and the 
descent can easily be made by anybody who is curious to 
see, as we were, this remarkable engineering feat of four 
centuries ago. 

From the public garden there is an arresting view of 
the Paglia valley, the river making its way between vine- 
and olive-clad slopes which rise to a vast heaving sea of 
billowing hills. There is beauty in the tiny white houses, 
in the winding roads, in the tall dramatic cypresses, in 
the checkerboard of meadows, in the groves of trees, 
and in the gigantic shadows cast by woolly white clouds 
drifting lazily through the azure sea. There are more 


PANORAMA OF ORVIETO 


Orvieto is superbly situated on an isolated rock 

that rises more than six hundred feet above the 

surrounding plains. In ancient times it was the 

seat of one of the twelve capitals of the Etruscan 

League and in the Middle Ages it was the great 

stronghold of the Guelphs and often a refuge 
of the popes. 
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uninterrupted views to be seen from Orvieto than from any 
other hill city I have ever visited. One can follow for a long 
distance the parapeted wall that seems to enfold space itself, 
and at every turn appears a new and infinite vista. The 
wall is somewhat crumbly in places, like many other things 
in Orvieto, and the way might be tidier, but in spite of these 
detractions the pedestrian is amply rewarded for his effort. 
The glory of Orvieto is its cathedral, which is one of the 
most elaborate examples of the Italian Gothic style of pointed 
architecture in the Peninsula. It is utterly gorgeous in its 
medieval vivacity. It came into being as a result of a mir- 
acle wherein drops of Christ’s blood appeared on the host 


THE FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL 


Sculptures, bas-reliefs and mosaics adorn the facade of 

the Cathedral of Orvieto, one of the most brilliant 

examples of polychromatic ornamentation in Europe. 

The gorgeous rose window is surrounded by figures of 

the apostles and the prophets; in the pointed gables 

mosaics on a golden ground represent scenes from 
sacred history. 


which had just been consecrated. This constituted the so- 
called Miracle of Bolsena and it occurred in 1263, not in 
Orvieto but in the near-by town which receives the credit. 

A young Bohemian priest who doubted the doctrine of Trans- 
substantiation as taught by the church was celebrating mass 
one day when, elevating the host, he beheld blood issuing 
from five gashes in the wafer, symbolic of the five wounds 
of the Savior. Seeing the blood fall on the linen of the altar 
the priest’s doubts were removed. In commemoration of this 
event and in order effectively to dramatize it to many other 
doubting priests and laymen filled with reservations on the 
subject, Pope Urban IV, who was in residence at Orvieto at 
the time, instituted, in the following year, the festival of Corpus 
Christi and ordered the erection of a cathedral at Orvieto, The 
design was made by one of the great architects of the time 
and work started about 1285. Backed by the money of the 
papacy and under the impetus of such stimulating inspiration, 
work progressed so rapidly that in 1309 the first mass was said 
within the cathedral’s walls. 

The outstanding feature of this wonderful structure is its 


(Continued on page 46) 
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APPLET! 


PE LEARL SATE 


TINY GLADIATORS 


Training Crickets for Combat 


By Elizabeth Crump Enders 


N THE stillness of late summer evenings in China, one often 
sees children, or coolies of the working classes, hunting 
crickets in the fields. The children, lured by their singing, 

seek them for their own amateur cricket fights; the coolies, to 
sell for a good price to some rich collector. He, in turn, may 
win a lucky wager later on when his cricket has been trained 
for combat. 

Sometimes, however, the sportsman fears to leave the trap- 
ping of crickets to amateurs, lest clumsy hands inflict an un- 
seen injury. So, equipped with candle lantern, garden tools, 
a net and a tiny bamboo traveling case, he leads his servants 
to the music of a cricket song. Perhaps the chirping comes 
from underneath a heavy stone. The servants noiselessly re- 
move the stone with a trowel, the master waiting till the flick- 
ering lantern-light reveals the unfortunate songster in the dark. 
Or if the unsuspecting cricket sings within a heavy clump of 
shrubbery or grass, the servants pour a sudden stream of water 
from a bucket and in the midst of great suppressed excitement 
wash him out. Skilfully and cautiously a swift stroke of the 
net covers the quivering insect, who is now lifted with delicate 
tweezers and carefully deposited within a diminutive bamboo 
tube. 

Sometimes a Chinese cricket fancier will invest a sum of 
money equal to the price of a valuable racing pony in a winner 
of many fights and give the insect his own special attendants. 
He keeps him well guarded in a round box of clay, lined with 
dry mould and pierced with breathing holes on opposite sides. 
The cricket’s diet is varied: two species of fish, boiled chestnuts, 
rice and honey to give him strength. If the cricket falls ill 


In this round box of clay, etched with the 

graceful Chinese dragon, the fighting cricket 

is guarded as carefully as a favorite racing 
pony. 
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{ OF THE ORIENT 


Votaries of an Ancient Sport 


Sketches by A. G. Learned 


from over-eating he is fed littke red insects; should he catch 
cold, mosquitoes; for fever, shoots of the wild pea plant; or 
for difficulty in breathing, bamboo butterflies. No smoke is 
ever permitted in the cricket’s room as it affects his temper; 
and for his pleasure the future champion entertains his little 
lady cricket for two hours every evening in his cage. 

For twelve years I had lived in China before I ever saw 
a cricket fight. Finally, under persuasion, one of my Chinese 
friends prevailed upon her young cousin to take me into 
Shanghai’s native city. It was then late summer and several 
weeks before the fighting season, but the young crickets were 
already on sale in the open market and easily seen. The vast 
Chinese city, adjoining the Shanghai Foreign Settlement, lives 
its own ancient Oriental life, quite apart from ours. There, 
almost deafened by the mingled noises of the thronging popu- 
lace, we wandered through the narrow crooked alleys, passing 
its busy tea and jade shops, restaurants, goldfish markets, wan- 
dering barbers, filthy beggars and age-blackened temples. We 


came to the cricket market lining a narrow alley, its stands 
piled high with the grey cricket boxes decorated with artistic 


Striking out with their strong 
mandibles the combatants lunge 
forward to grapple in a struggle 
to the death. In a trice the van- 
quished fighter lies motionless on 
his back, his legs severed from his 
body, while the winner chirps his 
own victory. If he refuses to chirp. 
he is disqualified. 


designs of dragons or graceful flowers and holding the minia- 
ture feeding and water cups. Each shopman eagerly displayed 
any particular box in which we showed interest. Lifting its 
round cover and substituting a covering net, he revealed within 
a cowering little cricket most unhappy in his dark captivity. 

In late October I saw the actual fight. At night, the oblig- 
ing escort took me far within the Chinese city to a native 
doctor’s house, entirely given up to opium smoking and cricket 
fighting. By the light of matches we slowly groped our way 
through its long narrow twisting hallways, whence occasional 
open doors revealed glimpses of reclining figures enveloped in 
thick clouds of smoke—smoke with the heavy sickening sweet- 
ness of opium. Finally we came to an iron-barred door, and 
after light code rappings we were cautiously admitted to a 
high-ceilinged room, where it was evident that we were ex- 
pected. The place was packed with a constantly increasing 
crowd of Chinese men; the air was foul with steaming bodies 
milling round. 


The object of some scores of dark slant eyes, I sat upon a. 


high stool and drank many bowls of steaming tea. I fully 
realized that this was a disreputable dive, but in spite of 
the strong anti-foreign feeling which existed at that time there 
was nothing to excite my fear. From the courteous attitude 
of all I knew that I had been vouched for, which means much 
in China. Well-dressed, eager young men in long silk robes 
were constantly arriving, smiling in anticipation of entering 
their insects, which they carried in round clay boxes covered 
by knotted squares of blue cloth. Near the door two men 
meticulously weighed and measured all the crickets, taking 
them in turn from a long table where they awaited classifi- 
cation. This accomplished, the crickets were returned to their 
respective boxes, an attendant sealing each cover with a strip of 
white paper and tabulating it with brush and ink as to size, 
weight and owner’s name. 

Loud ballyhooing on the part of the holder of the bets pro- 
claimed the first fight. The names of the contesting insects, 
written in weird Chinese characters across a placard, were held 
high above the crowd. In this tense interval of placing bets 
an electric thrill swept the room. I watched it spread and 
quickly transform each apathetic Chinese face to one of quiver- 
ering excitement. 


Crickets are caught beneath tiny nets, then picked up carefully 
with tweezers and put in bamboo traveling cages to be carried 


to their training quarters. Judicious tickling with the miniature 
grass brush above will drive the little gladiators into infuriated action. 


I now moved close to the fighting table and watched the 
two little adversaries, imprisoned in a miniature boat-shaped 
cage of two compartments with a solid slide between. In order 
not to excite them prematurely, the attendants had placed strips 
of felt outside the ivory rods, completely shutting out their view. 
However, from above we could look down upon them, crouch- 
ing and miserable. Everything ready, the felts were removed 
and each trainer began the process of delicately tickling his 
cricket with a wisp of dried grass, brushing him in just the 
right spot to arouse his ire. Immediately both started chirping 
loudly. At the right moment the slide was drawn up, leaving 
them facing each other menacingly. Lunging simultaneously, 
their strong mandibles shot out in fury, thrusting and biting 
in a death struggle. Almost in a flash a writhing cricket, minus 
two legs, lay cubienléss upon his back. The braggadocio 
chirping on the part of the survivor now promconecd him 
victor, and frenzied calls from the winners declared the first 
fight over. 

The sport continued until the morning hours. Sometimes 
a cricket turned “yellow,” cowered, and refused to fight. 
No glory for him! His life career was at an end, and he was 
crunched beneath an angry foot. Often the fight was a stale- 
mate; or a winning cricket would refuse to chirp, which com- 
pletely disqualified him. As the night wore on fight after 
fight was staged and speedily won or lost. Perspiration ran 
down every face and attendant coolies wedged their way hither 
and thither with bowls of tea and dirty steaming towels with 
which to mop off the perspiration. Wagers were paid and the 
clink of money passing hands was music to the winner’s soul! 
Here, no doubt, was one explanation of my house-boy’s. bleary 
eyes at early morning tea, or of my cook’s mistaking salt for 
sugar in his cake! There were no windows to proclaim the 
light of dawn, but when the last grey box was opened and 
the last fight over, we found outside a gleam of morning in 
the sky. I, for one, quite understood the keen excitement and 
the lure of cricket fights. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A boat-shaped basket of ivory serves as an arena for fighting crickets. 
When the crickets are worked up to the proper pitch of frenzy, a 
slide separating the compartments is withdrawn and the combat Foe 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


The approach of Christmas brings with 
it the annual question: “What shall we 
give our friends?” Many of our mem- 
bers have found an invariably satisfac- 
tory answer by presenting their friends 
with membership in the Club as a Christ- 
mas gift. This is the kind of present 
which will provide satisfaction for every- 
one. For twelve months in the year it 
brings the pleasure and excitement of 
travel in all parts of the world. It brings 
as well the service which the club offers 
to all its members. Those members who 
wish to give a membership in the Club 
as a Christmas present will receive ap- 
plications for this purpose by writing to 
the secretary. 


YOUR WINTER TRIP 


With the approach of winter the serv- 
ice department is beginning to receive 
requests from members for information 
about various tropical and semi-tropical 
regions where the rigors of cold may be 
avoided most happily. For those who 
are anxious to secure information of this 
sort, the service department is ready to 
supply interesting and informative hand- 
books and pamphlets. This literature. 
which is listed below, may be secured by 
writing to the Service Department. Mem- 
bers are requested, however. to ask only 
for those booklets which they actually 
plan to use. Our supply is limited. 
Atlantie City 
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California Calls You 
California Picture Book 
Lake Tahoe 
Los Angeles Today 
Los Angeles, What to See and How to See It 
San Francisco 
Sacramento 
Romance of California 
California’s Resort Wonderland 
San Diego 
HAWAII 

Hawaii National Park 
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Texas 
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Camden, S. C. 
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The Beautiful Caverns of Luray 
Subterranean Wonders—Mammoth Cave, 
Colossal Cavern, Kentucky 
Resort Guide—Virginia Seashore Area 
Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Virginia 
Natural Bridge, Virginia 
Chattanooga, Scenic, Historie and Industrial 
Center of the South 

THE CARIBBEAN 
Nassau—Jamaica—Mexico 

WINTER CRUISES 
South Sea Islands 
Around the World 
Mediterranean—African 
African—South American 
West Indies 

WINTER SPORTS 
Quebec 


Switzerland 
Austria 
Germany 


CHANGING MOSCOW 


Materially as well as in spirit, Moscow 
is being made into a model city before 
the eyes of its habitants. Already the 
change is striking in many parts of the 
city. The new Moscow subway is amaz- 
ing natives and tourists alike by its 
beauty. spaciousness and excellent venti- 
lation. On most of the important streets 
and squares smooth asphalt has replaced 
dusty cobblestones. Green parks have 
made their appearance where only re- 
cently stood the old Chinese wall. Slow- 
moving street-cars are being replaced by 
rapid, flexible trolley-busses, the number 
of which is to be doubled in 1935. And 
this year 185,000,000 rubles are being in- 
vested in a gigantic sewage-disposal and 
water-supply project for the city—a 
work which, within two years, will make 
Moscow one of the most modern of all 
capitals from the standpoint of sanita- 
ton. 

With these material improvements has 
gone a vast increase in the range of in- 
terest and the cultural activities of Mos- 
cows inhabitants. A survey recently 
made by the newspaper “Pravda” estab- 
lished the fact that 4,000,000 people 
visited Moscow's 70 museums in 1933. 
During the first three months of that 
year. the Museum of the Revolution 
alone had 114.000 visitors, drawn from 
the ranks of students and workers. Dur- 
ing this period there were 3,456 or- 
ganized excursions. The survey also 
showed large attendance by workers at 
Moscow's 60 theaters and drama studios. 


interest in travel and exploration: to furnish its members information 
of travel and secure concessions for them: to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautijul, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


BOULDER DAM 


Air passengers to and from Los An- 
geles over the Mid-Continent route link- 
ing Southern California to the east can 
now look down on the world’s largest 
man-made lake. as the Boulder Dam 
reservoir now holds 114 trillion gallons 
of water as against 1 1/3 trillion gallons 
in the Assuan reservoir on the Nile in 
Egypt. heretofore the largest man-made 
lake. 

According to figures received from Dr. 
Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, Boulder Dam is 286 feet deep and 
eighty-four miles long and still growing. 
A boat can now proceed eighty miles 
down the stream on still water. Since 
the gates of Boulder Dam were closed 
five months ago. the Dam has filled one- 
seventh of its full capacity, 30,500,000 
acre feet. The reservoir is already deeper 
than Lake Erie. 

Air travelers see a reservoir twelve 
miles wide at one point. The water is 
backing up farther each day, with the 
reservoir still thirty-one miles from its 
maximum length up the canyons of the 
Colorado. To give the passengers a bet- 
ter view of the project, the cruising speed 
of the big twin-engined airliners is re- 
duced for the aerial circle of the dam 
and reservoir. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Suez Canal. which has been so 
much publicized of late because of the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute. is one of the 
keys to the Mediterranean and of im- 
mense importance in time of war, for it 
enables warships and transports to pass 
from the Mediterranean through the Red 
Sea and so on to India or to the East 
Coast of Africa. It is equally important 
in times of peace, for its passage per- 
mits merchantmen to sail to the Far East 
without making the long and dangerous 
voyage around Cape of Good Hope, al- 
ways a dreaded journey to mariners in 
days gone by. Originally built by the 
French under the supervision of a French 
engineer named Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the Canal, which is 104 miles long, final- 
ly came under British protection and 
has remained so ever since. 


For (Winter Sports: 
AUSTRIA 


OVERNIGHT FROM CHANNEL PORTS 
ONE HOUR FROM WINTER OLYMPICS 


Whether you know your skiing or prefer your thrills as an onlooker, remem- 
ber that Austria offers most in winter sports, and is only ovenight from chan- 
nel ports on crack trains. 60% railway reductions, moderate expenses every- 


where. No visa fee for American visitors to the Winter Olympics. 


Ten fast trains daily to Austrian resorts. Year-‘round ski schools, 
foremost government-licensed instructors, one week course 20 Aus- 
trian schillings. Enjoy the high Arlberg, with Zurs, St. Anton, 
home of the Hannes Schneider Ski School. . . Tyrolean Kitzbuhel, 
cable-cars, 54 ski runs... Obergurgl, all-year skiing... Berwang 
. .. Innsbruck, scene of the Federation International de Ski tourna- 
ment Feb, 21-24; rinks, runs, cable-ways . .. Nearby Igls and See- 
feld ... and Hofgastein, Vienna's winter revels, opera, art, coffee- 
houses, skiing, and skating—an hour from Semmering, Central 
Europe's smartest resort. Follow the ski-trail to the Land of 
Gemutlichkeit! Consult your travel agent or write for details to 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL TOURIST. OFFICE 


Dept. T, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


November to April 


Constant sunshine of 
unrivaled ultra-violet 
radiation. 


On all conditions of travel to and 
in Egypt, throughout the year, 
authoritative information™ is given 
gratuitously regarding Trans- 
portation (Sea, Air and Rail) 
services, Seasonal Tariffs at 
Hotels and Pensions, Heluan 
Sulphur Baths, Nile steamer 
services, etc. 


*Informative literature 
sent gratis on request. 


ENQUIRY BY LETTER UR PERSONAL CALL WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 


HAMILTON M. WRIGHT, (CTDF) 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


the Official Travel Information Consultant in the U. S. A. for the 

Tourist Development Association of Egypt (under Royal Patronage). 
London: EGYPT TRAVEL BUREAU (ETF), 29 Regent Street, S.W. also from offices of 
Coek-Wagons-Lits, American Express Co., and prince: red 
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PRICELESS 
TRAVEL 
INGREDIENTS 


Take your treasure in gold-washed days 
of fun, pleasure and adventure and star- 
spangled nights of rest and recreation 
—on the Pacific Ocean, Japan-bound. 

If you relish deck sports, you will find 
them all—tennis, golf, quoits, traps, etc. 
—or just good old sun-bathing or loafing. 

As for N.Y.K.’s modern motor liners, 
you will find them everything a twentieth 
century marine masterpiece should be. 
Magnificent staterooms, public salons, 
skilled navigators, impeccable service, 
and cuisine that would win the highest 
award in the Academy of Fine Living. 
These ingredients will act as a priceless 
prelude to a trip to Japan, the Empire 
rich in the traditions, courtesies and 


charm of twenty centuries. 


JAPAN - CHINA: PHILIPPINES 


Stop-over at Honolulu 


LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES 


from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
cea DA2Q.. cn 437 un 
“Class BDup cabin 23Oup 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and 


Los Angeles. Also direct departures from 
Seattle, Vancouver and Portland. 


Write to Department 19 for information, rates 
and reservations. New York, 25 Broadway; San 
Francisco, 551 Market St.;Seattle,1404 FourthAve.; 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St.; Los Angeles, 518 
W. Sixth St., or any Cunard White Star Limited 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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FORBIDDEN CITIES OF SOUTHERN ARABIA 


(Continued from page 10) 


legs, rings for the ears and nose, and 
small amulets. 

After leaving Seyun we traveled on 
to Shibam, the Chicago of the Desert, 
an extraordinary city of skyscrapers 
which is one of the wonders of the 
Near East. Shibam; in the center of 
the plateau of the big wadis, stands 
on a high clay “pedestal.” There 
is no city wall, but the houses (tall, 
narrow buildings, with their many 
loopholes and flat white roofs) have 
been erected so close together that 
they in themselves take the place of 


/an encircling wall. If you arrive along 


the wadi from the directon of Seyun 
you can see this great city with its 
houses of twelve or more stories many 


|miles away. The city, which has 
some six thousand inhabitants, has 
only one gate, a gate with an ap- 


proach that puts one in mind of the 
entrance to the ancient castle of a 
robber baron, only that the moat and 
drawbridge missing. With its 
sturdy clay walls and high watch- 
towers, many of which have been 
erected far out in the wadi as well 
as on the top of the high rocky sides 
of the wadi itself, Shibam is regarded 
as impregnable. Despite its favor- 
able situation for defensive purposes, 
Shibam has frequently to ward off the 
attacks of hostile Bedouin tribes and 
hordes of bandits. In the vicinity of 
Shibam, in the Wadi El Ain and in 
the neighboring Wadi Doan minia- 


are 


| ture wars and Bedouin ambushes are 


the order of the day. Each sandhill, 
each projecting rock may conceal 
lurking Bedouins on the look-out for 
plunder; and we ourselves had quite 
enough trouble to overcome in this 
respect. 

Very curious is the story of the 
little city of Al Bugeri in the Wadi 
El Ain. 

We came to this little town after 
sunset. As we approached we heard 
bursts of rifle fire given at short in- 
tervals. Nothing would induce our 
Bedouins to advance another step 
that night; and so we spent the night 
in a small watch-tower which housed 
a number of Kaiti soldiers. Later we 
learned that the city of Al Bugeri, 
which is in the possession of the 
Kaitis, had been under siege by a 
hostile Bedouin tribe for two whole 
The soldiers and citizens had 


years. 
bravely defended the city for two 
years. As a matter of fact, though, 


| great courage was not essential, for— 


remarkable as it may seem—the gates 
of the city were open during the day- 
time, and the robber Bedouins peace- 
fully entered to pass the time of day 
with the local citizens and make any 
purchases that they needed. But when 
night fell war began again and night 
after night a wild shooting ensued, 
without the other side being able to 
make any impression against the 
stout city walls. The only thing to 
bear in mind was to keep the win- 
dows well closed. We on one oceca- 
sion omitted to do this, whereupon 
a savage rifle-fire was opened against 
our window and many bullets em- 
bedded themselves in the wall. When 
day breaks shooting again ceases; the 
Bedouins wander into the city and 
chat gaily with the citizens whose rest 
they have disturbed, as if nothing had 
happened. And this had been taking 
place daily for two whole years. 


Shibam is ruled by a sultan of the 
Kaiti family who is a cousin of the 
Sultan of Makalla. At the time of our 
arrival this sultan was at his summer 
seat at Gattan, near Shibam, and he 
received us there. The Sultan, a tall, 
lean man with uncommonly fine, at- 
tractive features and his young son 
sat on the floor in front of an array 
of wonderful pastries and Arab sweet- 
meats. In spite of severe dysentery, 
from which he had been suffering for 
some time, he ate heartily of the rich 
foods. 

After leaving Al Bugeri we traveled 
on to the city of Horeda at the junc- 
ture of the Wadis Kasser and Amid, 
close by the side of a steep rocky 
cliff. The mountain which faces the 
city, the Jebel Gundam, and the city 
itself are rich in relics of the Sheba 
era. I was able to photograph a num- 
ber of inscriptions, some of which 
were discovered on the floor of an 
old tumble-down mosque, while others 
were found in the doorway of a 
donkey stable. A Bedouin brought 
me a small Sheban alabaster ointment- 
box and several ancient Roman coins, 
which showed that there must have 
been communication between these 
parts and ancient Rome. The coins 
bore the name of the Emperor An- 
tonius Pius of the year a.p. 200 and 
the stamp of the Egyptian mint. 

At this point the wadis became 
narrower, but were still thickly pop- 
ulated; town followed town and vil- 
lage followed village. In most cases 
we were the first Europeans to visit 
them. Here the clay soil seems to 
be exceptionally fertile and is exten- 
sively cultivated. Various kinds of 
corn flourish here; and you can ride 
for hours through magnificent palm 
plantations. The natives’ needs are 
very modest, and the country provides 
practically all their requirements. The 
Bedouins maintain great herds of 
sheep and goats. They have no cause 
to worry about fodder, for enough 
grass and plants grow between the 
rocks and stones to provide the ani- 
mals with all the nourishment they 
need. In particular the date palms 
provide the local inhabitants with a 
staple commodity for trade with the 
coastal places. In return they take 
dried shark and the aids (a kind of 
small sardine) and rice which has 
been previously imported from India. 
The people of Hadramaut also deal 
in hides and skins, which are prin- 
cipally bought up by the big fur- 
traders in Aden. 

In the Wadi Doan lies the town of 
Hadjaren. It was the first inland 
possession to fall to the Kaitis. The 
importance of this place is due to 
the reason that it is situated on the 
big trade route between the coast and 
Hadramaut itself. Hadjaren, a town 
of two or three thousand inhabitants, 
has a goodly number of fine buildings, 
and lies on the edge of a tall per- 
pendicular cliff, at a point where sev- 
eral small “tributary” wadis join the 
Wadi Doan. 

Our continued journey took us 
through many towns and villages (to 
name them would take too long), 
through narrow valleys between the 
rocks, through never-ending palm 
plantations and through a_ splendid 
part of the country in which trees 

(Continued on page 43) 
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and fresh green vegetation abounded. 

We progressed farther into the 
strikingly beautiful. Wadi Doan and 
saw Yubel, Matruch, Hedun, Guera, 
Choraybe (the capital of Wadi Doan) 
and the Sultan’s seat in Owrah. Towns 
and villages lodged high on the steep 
- rock walls reminded one of swallow’s 
nests. We readily understood how the 
beauty and marvels of this country 
must have affected Adolph von Wrede 
when he, nearly a hundred years ago, 
was the first European to visit this 
district. But, unfortunately, his jour- 
ney was destined to come to an ab- 
rupt end in Choraybe. It was here 
that a horde of Bedouins pounced 
upon him, tore him from his camel, 
man-handled him and bound his arms 
behind his back, and then led him 
before the reigning Sultan as a sus- 
pected European spy. They de- 
manded an order for his execution. 
Only on the intervention of two of 
Wrede’s Arab friends was his release 
obtained though he lost his baggage 
and travel notes. 


Choraybe was also the end of our 
journey. rom there we retraced our 
steps to Terim and thence southward 
across the plateau to Makalla. 

The cities of Hadramaut are rela- 
tively clean, thanks to the wise sys- 
tem of canals, so that epidemics and 
plagues, such as cholera, seldom break 
out. Moreover, Hadramaut is free 
from our European diseases, for the 
simple reason that there is no com- 
munication with Europe. The phy- 
sical decline of the native population 
in many colonized lands is in many 
cases directly due to the importation 
of European diseases and vices, to 
which the natives are more subject 
than we ourselves. 

How long Hadramaut will be able 
to bar the way to so-termed “Civili- 
zation” is a thing which it is impos- 
sible to predict. For the present the 
inhabitants of Southern Arabia are 
safe from it. We can only hope that 
one of the few “original” lands of 
this earth will be permitted to re- 
main as it is. 
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she had contributed it after death. 

When I arrived at the dance women 
were shuffling on the sidelines, hold- 
ing painted wands, and very conscious 
of their inferiority. Young bucks, 
with headdresses of bamboo and 
feathers four-feet high, bounded in a 
New Guinea serpentine. They wore 
tails of bamboo attached to their 
girdles, held by the dancer next in 
line. 

On my way to the Stone Houses I 
pushed in further than my bearers 
liked. At last I reached the village 
presided over by Miti—pronounced, 
as Mr. Vizetelly would say, meaty. He 
was the wizard, in ascendancy always 
over the tribal chief. Possessor of 
magic, diviner and smeller out of 
thieves. Magic is the fear and mys- 
tery of the unknown. A man _ pos- 
sesses mana, which is his psychic 
force. The Papuans, wizards and all, 
think the mana of a white man likely 
to be superior to their own. It is a 
good thing to foster that idea. I once, 
in an emergency, drew a line in the 
dirt, flanked it with peeled wands, 
decked with rags and feathers, and 
dared a sullen crowd to cross it. It 
would have been tough for me if they 
had—but they did not know what 
might happen to them. 

Miti was crafty and greedy. He 
wanted gifts. And he had some sick 
for me to cure. 

The cosmos of the Papuan consists, 
in the main, of belly and loins. His 
ailments are not many, for the male; 
he does not bother about those of the 
female. Stomach-ache, tooth-ache, 
dysentery, boils. One must be pre- 
pared to pull a tooth, to use chloro- 
dyne or ipecac! Iodine for the boils. 
For the tummy-aches, Seidlitz pow- 
ders, administered separately. I gave 
one buck a dose of methylene blue so 
that he would be convinced by its odd 
effect of my mana. 

'I passed out sardines, Chinese fire- 
crackers, a few safety-pins and some 
matches. This was in the club-house, 
well over a hundred feet long, and 
fifty to the ridgepole; stinking to high 


heaven; stacked with skulls, cubicles 
all down on both sides of the aisle 
that led to the fire-burning on a 
stone slab. 

Back of the fire there was a mon- 
ster made of wickerwork, which was 
supposed to swallow lads during their 
initiation into manhood. Youths were 
being shown the secret of the bull- 


. roarer, and how to cow women—and 


keep them cowed. 

A pleasant evening was not spent 
by all. There had been talk of a 
missing explorer, and I caught sight 
of a gold tooth gleaming in the jaw 
of one of the skulls, displayed evi- 
dently as a prize specimen. 

But I got away. I showed the wizard 
a few tricks. I gave him a flashlight 
with a rundown battery, carefully ex- 
plaining that, after all this was white- 
man’s-magic, and that he must expect 
my mana to diminish with my dis- 
tance. I knew he would burn out 
the battery the first night. 

Runners caught me up halfway to 
the black river that separated me from 
Kaiser Wilhelmsland. There was a 
bridge over that. A catwalk of bam- 
boo swung from bamboo cables by 
rattan. 

The runners bore a gift. The boned 
leg of a man, twisted about a stick; 
the foot, however, with the meta- 
tarsals intact for meticulous picking. 
A “left-over” from a feast, I realized. 
It looked, grewsomely and fantasti- 
cally, like a demi-caduceus of Mer- 
cury. My boys professed horror but, 
when I threw it into the river, I had 
a notion that they felt regret. 

When I was half way across that 
jiggling bridge, a lot of negritos ap- 
peared and proceeded to try and hack 
through the bamboo cables. They did 
not want to eat us merely to get rid of 
us, perhaps making sacrifices to the 
crocodiles. The main idea was that we 
were not wanted. 

Cutting through silica-armed bam- 
boo is a long job. We got back, 
safely, out of arrow-shot. 

The trip was off. But I still have a 
desire to see those Stone Houses. 
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or lonic style, while some stand iso- 
lated like small buildings and are 
made of quarried stone. 

Callimachus in his “Epigrams” cele- 
brates some of those buried here. 
About his own father he wrote: “Who- 
soever thou art who walkest past my 
tomb, know that I am son and sire 
of Callimachus of Cyrene. Thou wilt 
know them both. For the one led the 
arms of his fath«rland, the other sang 
songs beyond the reach of envy.” The 
fifteenth epigram, making mock of 
belief in the mythological lower re- 
gions, takes the form of this conversa- 
tion between the poet and the shade 
of the deceased Charidas, and per- 
haps was carved upon histomb: “Doth 
Charidas rest under thee? If thou 
meanest the son of Arimmas of Cy- 
rene, he rests under me. O Charidas, 
what of the world below? Much dark- 
ness. And what of the upward way? 
A lie. And Pluto? A fable. We are 
undone! This that I say to you is 
the true tale, but if thou wouldst have 
the pleasant tale, a great ox costs but 
a copper in Hades.” The closing 
reference is to the devout belief of 
the ancients that low costs prevailed 
in the after life. 

Modern Cyrene itself, a town of 
about one _ thousand inhabitants, 
situated on the plateau and hillside 
with a superb view of the plain and 
sea below, is strongly reminiscent of 
Delphi in Greece, both for the charm 
of the spot, its proud history, and its 
imposing remains. Beneath the 
Acropolis, at the head of an indenta- 
tion in the plateau, has been laid bare 
by the Italian excavators a terrace 
on which were found many important 
remains. Here is the monumental 
gateway of Roman times which led 
to the sacred precinct of Apollo. 

The great temple of Apollo is in 
its present form a reconstruction of 
the second century of the Christian 
era. Before it stands a monumental 
altar of porous blocks which was 
covered—long after its erection—by 
marble slabs through the generosity 
of a certain Philo, son of Anniceris. 
Perhaps this Anniceris was the very 
man of that name from Cyrene who 
happened to be present at Aegina 
when the philosopher Plato was put 
up for sale as a slave by the Spar- 
tans. Anniceris bought him and sent 
him back to his friends in Athens, 
later refusing to accept any recom- 
pense for his generous action. Near 
the southeast corner of the Apollonion 
is a charming nymphaeum adorned 
with a relief showing the nymph Cy- 
rene in the act of choking a lion to 
death. Doubtless, this illustrates the 
legend of the Maiden who slew the 
lion which had harried the kine of 
Eurypylus, prehistoric monarch of 
Libya. Within or near the sacred 
precinct are numerous other shrines: 
a temple and altar of Artemis, a 
temple to Hecate, two shrines joined 
together and sacred, one to Hades, 
and the other to Persephone. There 
is a little temple of Isis, two more to 
Apollo, a large theater facing the sea, 
and the great fountain of Apollo, 
where an abundant stream of water 
passes through a subterranean passage 
a thousand feet in length. 

Two roads lead to the Agora, or 
market place, above the sacred pre- 


cinct. On this large open space 
modest buildings were constructed in 
the fifth century A.D. by the citizens 
who settled on the market place after 
the great earthquake as the one spot 
free from debris. At the southwest 
corner of the square was a temple of 
Demeter with an elaborate marble 
gate and containing a statue of the 
goddess. Near it is a circular monu- 
ment which may be the tomb of 
Battus, the founder of the city, the 
grave which. Pindar saw at an ex- 
tremity of the market. Near the sanc- 
tuary of Demeter is a monument in 
the shape of ship’s prow which must 
have commemorated a naval victory. 
Colonnades surrounded the square, 
and one of these, we know from an in- 
scription, was dedicated to Jupiter the 
Saviour, to Roma, and to Augustus. 
There are other remains in and about 
the market which have not been defi- 
nitely identified, but two outside to 
the west are of interest: one is the 
Capitolium, in which was found a 
large head of Jupiter of the Antonine 
period; the other is a small adjacent 
building, the nomophylakeion where 
the records of the laws were kept 
and where about four thousand in- 
scribed tablets have been discovered. 

To the east rise two elevations, on 
one of which was once the Ptole- 
maeum, probably the palace and gar- 
dens of the Ptolemies, while on the 
other hill are the remains of a gigan- 
tic temple. Here were discovered 
fragments of a beautiful head of Zeus 
from the colossal cult statue, which 
apparently was similar to the chrysele- 
phantine image of the god at Olympia. 

The works of art add greatly to the 
interest of the site itself, and the ob- 
jects from Cyrene which had long 
been in the museum of Bengasi have 
now been returned to the place of 
their provenience. Besides the will 
of Ptolemy and the provisions taken 
by Augustus for the government of 
Cyrene, there are other documents of 
considerable historical importance, 
especially a stele of the fourth century 
B.C. giving the official version of the 
origin of the colony, and another 
which was the Magna Charta of the 
city, a constitution given it by the 
king of Egypt: this defined eligibility 
for citizenship and required, among 
other stipulations, a certain amount 
of wealth. The total number of citi- 
zens with full rights was fixed at 10,- 
000, and from these were to be elected 
or appointed courts, councils, and 
magistrates. 

Cyrene indeed has a great claim to 
a place in history for its glorious past. 
It excelled in rich grain fields and in 
the breeding of horses. It was a 
land which might be proud of its 
sons: of Callimachus, the poet; of 
Anniceris, the rescuer of Plato; of 
Theodorus, the mathematician; of 
Aristippus, who gave the name of his 
country to the Cyrenaic School of 
Philosophy; of Eratosthenes, the 
geographer and geometrician, who was 
famed for his encyclopedic learning 
and was the first to determine the 
length of the terrestrial meridian. 
Finally, it is interesting to remember 
that it was “a man of Cyrene” who 
bore the cross of the Savior in far off 


Judea. 
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facade, which is a singing glory of 
sculpture, inlay and mosaic. There 
is not an inch on which the hand 
of the artist has not labored. The 
gabled front was begun in 1310 from 
the plans of Lorenzo Maitani, the 
great Sienese architect, and continued 
under his supervision. In 1321 he 
set up a factory for preparing the 
mosaics. Entries in his accounts in- 
dicate the purchase of glass from 
Venice, marble from Rome, Carrara 
and Monte Specchio near Siena, and 
alabaster from Montalcino. 

The piers are adorned with bas-re- 
liefs of Biblical scenes that are 
among the best of all Italian sculp- 
tures and are regarded by some as 
the finest works executed in the 
south of Europe since the time of the 
Greek masters. 

Above the doors and in the gables 
appear mosaics on a golden ground 
and in the center, wrought by the 
hand of the great Andrea Orcagna, 
a fine rose window surrounded by 
sculptured figures of the prophets and 
apostles. Without doubt this cathe- 
dral is the most gorgeous polychrome 
monument on earth. It is something 
that one cannot even faintly compre- 
hend in one visit. I found myself 


| returning time and again to study 


the sculptures and, from a greater 
distance, the general ensemble. The 
Piazza del Duomo is far too small for 
such a mighty monument but if you 
stand in the street that bears the de- 
signer’s name, Via Lorenzo Maitani, 
as the afternoon sun bears straight 
in upon this facade and give yourself 
up to the glory of it you will say 
without equivocation that this one 
thing, this masterpiece of faith, is suf- 
ficient reward for the effort you have 
made in coming to Umbria. 


The facade is not the duomo’s only 
masterpiece. Within is the Capella 
Nuova, containing the masterpiece of 
Luca Signorelli painted during the 
years 1499-1502 and quite the equal, 
in its way, of the Maitani masterpiece. 
The history of this chapel is full of 
interest. In 1447 the decoration, 
which had been begun forty years 
earlier, was assigned to Fra Angelico, 
who worked for three months only, 
completing the figure of Christ in the 
vaulting over the high altar and the 
prophets adjoining. After his aban- 
donment of the work nothing more 
was done for many years. Negotia- 
tions were at one time under way 
with Perugino but, fortunately for 
later developments, they led to no 
result. It was in 1499 that Luca Sig- 
norelli of Cortona was commissioned 
to finish the vaults of the roof, and a 
year later the walls were also assigned 
to him. Here, in his Christ in Judg- 
ment, Signorelli reveals himself as the 
first of the great moderns. Hereto- 
fore medieval painters had had a 
primitive technique, an incomplete 
mental appreciation of image. Sig- 
norelli’s figures resemble modern 
conceptions. In these marvelous 
frescoes he shows the reign of Anti- 
christ, the Last Day, the destruction 
of the world, the resurrection of the 
dead, the punishment of the doomed 
and their descent into hell, and as a 
more cheerful counterpart the ascent 
of the blessed to heaven. The painter 
has introduced as figures in the 


drama, among. others, Columbus, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Dante, Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, Raphael and, in the corner 
of the Reign of Antichrist, two de- 
vout figures which are identifiable as 
Fra Angelico and Signorelli himself. 

To bring home to the pilgrim the 
reality of the Miracle of Bolsena, the 
bloodstained chalice-cloth is  pre- 
served in a magnificent  silver-gilt 
reliquary, made by Ugolino di Maes- 
tro Viri of Siena in 1338. It is ex- 
hibited to the public on Corpus 
Christi and on Easter Sunday, and at 
other times on payment of fifty lire. 
Fifty days indulgence are granted to 
those who view the sacred relic. 
When one has gazed at the tortures 
of the damned and the descent into 
hell, depicted by Signorelli, one is 
presumably in the proper frame of 
mind to rush off to the sacristan for a 
view of the relic which offers so 
generous a spiritual reward. 

There are other churches in 
Orvieto, among them the gaunt and 
towered structure dedicated to San 
Giovenale. This is the achitectural 
patriarch of the city, dating from 
1004. And there are many picturesque 
streets to reward the traveler who 
loves to wander down the pathways 
of time. We should have liked to 
stay longer. It must be admitted, 
however, that the mystic spell of the 
city was somewhat broken when we 
descended to the well-preserved Etrus- 
can necropolis below one of the city’s 
gates. This hoary city of the dead 
proved a rather solemn spectacle. The 
sepulchers that are uncovered and 
can be visited are only a fragment 
of the vast cemetery lying at the foot 
of the cliffs and encircling the en- 
tire hill. These dwellings of stone, 
built for departed spirits, are low 
buildings eight or nine feet high, con- 
structed of massive stones, and ar- 
ranged side by side like houses flank- 
ing a_ street. They are overgrown 
with grass and wildflowers, and sur- 
rounded by vineyards and _ olive 
groves. There they stand and there 
they have stood, in somber array, for 
twenty-five centuries. Outer and 
inner doors gave entrance and, de- 
scending into the tombs, we found 
small vestibules between them. These 
were probably used as sleeping places 
for relatives who wished, by actual 
proximity, to divine the will and 
benefit by the occult influence of the 
deceased. It was also the Etruscans’ 
belief that the dead could reveal to 
the living in dreams the course of fu- 
ture events, and the remedies for 
sickness. 

Such was our somewhat lugubrious 
farewell to Orvieto, but the brilliant 
sun flooding the smiling valley and 
glinting upon the gables and towers 
of the living city above quickly dis- 
pelled the gloom of the ancient tombs. 
We dismissed them from _ our 
thoughts with scant ceremony, but 
the gleaming cathedral facade de- 
manded and secured a permanent 
compartment in memory cells already 
crowded with travel pictures. What- 
ever one may think of the Bolsena 
Miracle, Maitani’s masterwork must 
stand unchallenged, as one of those 
human miracles by which man _ oc- 
casionally lits himself to a level just 


below the angels. 
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the board. The Spanish family made 
their own mortars and pestles out of 
stone for crushing the corn. 

On the whole of the Santa Lucia 
coast from Point Sur to Piedras 
Blancas there has been neither doc- 
tor nor priest nor minister of any 
denomination. 

The ranchers all claim such splen- 
did health as to need no physician. 
For the most part this is true, yet 
there have been a few cases of seri- 
ous illness or accident. The family 
which housed the school teacher lost 
three sons. Their illnesses were 
never diagnosed. One _ Spanish 
rancher was gored in the thigh by a 
bull. Blood poison set in and as no 
surgeon could be brought to him in 
time, he ordered one of his men to 
amputate his leg with a common saw. 
There was no anesthetic, but he went 


through the operation without a 
groan. 
Indian remedies were commonly 


used. Even the children had a knowl- 
edge of the values of herbs. A small 
boy grievously scratched his hand. 
His ten-year-old sister ran down to 
the canyon and brought back some 
large leaves with which she poulticed 
it. The teacher reports that the wound 
healed quickly, but what the herb 
was she does not know. 

The Spanish and Mexican families 
were Catholic but rarely attended 
Mass for it meant a six days’ trip. A 
priest rode in on horseback once a 
year to baptize and marry and hear 
confession. Some couples rode out to 
the Mission to get married and such 
journeys, attended by family and 
friends, were very gay meriendas. The 
Spanish homes generally included a 
simple shrine to the Virgin. Some 
of the little images of the Madonna, 
made of painted wax and robed in 
actual cloth or silk garments, had 
been brought from Spain. 

For the families of Protestant af- 
filiation one of the American pio- 
neers, known for his “love of the 
Bible” has for many years served as 
‘unofficial minister. 

Dancing was the chief recreation— 
dancing and folk songs. Jazz has only 
recently been introduced. Hunting 
has always been both a sport and a 
necessity but it was at the dances 
preceded by a barbecue that spirits 
ran high. The usual music was a trio 
of fiddle, guitar, and accordion. There 
was always plenty of wine yet little 
drunkenness. The wines were light 
and their worst effect was to cause a 


TINY GLADIATORS 


(Continued from 


Cricket fighting as a sport is not 
confined to the poorer classes—it 
permeates all ranks of Chinese so- 
ciety quite as it has for centuries. 
Many of the wealthy families have 
secret rooms in their own houses 
especially designed for cricket fight- 
ing. Here they hold their private 
tournaments and invite many of their 
friends. The stakes run very high! 

In the past, notorious arenas with 
high officials as sponsors used to exist. 
The punters, before making bets, 
breathlessly consulted the placards 
which stated the previous victories 
of the favorite fighting crickets. Enor- 


little drowsiness to some of the old 
men who spent more time in drink- 
ing than in dancing. 

As the ranches were so widely dis- 
tributed the journey to the festivity 
was made on horseback and the en- 
tire family including the babies must 
be brought along. One _ old-timer 
used to bring his four small children 
on a pack-mule, two babies in each 
pannier. 

The dances lasted from sundown to 
sunup in summer. In winter when 
the sun rose late the guests went 
home in the pitchy dark over narrow 
mountain trails where a false step 
would mean catastrophe. They car- 
ried no lanterns nor flashlights, but 
the horses were sure-footed and 
“smelled their way along the trail.” 
Does this sound like a century ago? 
Yet such was the life along this coast 
up until a few years ago. 

The new highway is not yet com- 
plete. The ninety-seven miles from 
Carmel to San Simeon is taking four- 
teen years to build, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $7,500,000. The first sur- 
vey was made in 1920 and the first 
contract awarded in 1921. 

Work on the highway has _pro- 
gressed so slowly that little contact 
with the outer world was felt by the 
dwellers on the coast below the Big 
Sur River till about five or six years 
ago. Now, little by little, innovations 
are creeping in. One rancher after 
another has bought a car as the road 
approached and passed his home. 
Nowadays ranchers make the trip to 
Monterey once a month or once a 
week, instead of once a year. They 
carry each other’s mail back and 
forth to a tiny post office at the Big 
Sur River where for many years a 
stage has brought mail three times a 
week, 

The Pheiffer Ranch, or fishing re- 
sort on the Sur River, just bought 
for a State Park, has for thirty or 
forty years been the point of contact 
with civilization, for from that ranch 
north there has been a dirt road to 
Monterey, hazardous enough till very 
recently because of its hair-pin curves 
and steep grades that followed an old 
trail. 

Little by little the former 
plicity and peace are slipping away. 
In another decade the Santa Lucia 
Coast will be just a lovely drive for 
tourists. The spirit of its old settlers 
may perhaps be only a legend to be 
buried with their dust. 
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mous purses and additional pic- 


turesque prizes were offered—a roast 
pig, a bolt of costly silk brocade, or 
ornaments of gleaming king-fisher’s 
feathers. 

Poor little gladiators, snatched from 
the cool green fields, betrayed by 
their soft cheery song to captivity or 
an untimely death! No wonder that 
the high-ranking title of general was 
often conferred upon them when they 
won vast fortunes for their owners— 
or that sometimes, at the end, they 
were laid to rest in small silver cof- 
fins with pompous funeral cere- 
monies. 
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THE BUFFALO ROUND-UP AT WAINWRIGHT 


(Continued from page 34) 


twenty-five cents each, and white men 
encouraged the Indians to collect 
them, frequently paying the hunters, 
not in cash, but in whisky. 

Thousands of buffalo cows—poten- 
tial mothers of the specie—were slain 
in order to supply the fatal prefer- 
ence of hunters, both white and red, 
for their robes and flesh over that 
of bulls. Thousands of animals were 
slaughtered by men who shot them 
from the windows of moving trains 
and left their bodies to decay where 
they had fallen merely to provide the 
excitement of a chase and to satisfy 
the lust for sport! 

As the vast herds were reduced in 
number, they crowded together for 
self-protection and thus unwittingly 
practiced a deception as to their in- 
exhaustibility—and this was no small 
factor in their amazingly rapid exter- 
mination. Within the space of a few 
weeks, hunters discovered that the 
buffaloes had gone, never to return 
to the sweeping range. Only here and 
there, far back in the foothills, re- 
mained the less than one thousand 
head that comprised the remnant of 
the once mighty herds. From this 
dwindled number were finally pre- 
served a few animals which became 
the potential parents of the present 
large herd. 

When the buffalo migrated, in 1878, 
the animals left Canada never to re- 
turn of their free will. It is said by 
some authorities that a terrible storm 
caught the herd and destroyed it. A 
more reasonable account tells of a 
fatal disease attacking the buffaloes, 
while others contend that traders set 
men to fire the grass on their northern 
boundary so that the animals could 
not cross back to their breeding 
ground. 

But the most logical explanation of 
the passing of the great northern herd 
is that it was exterminated in a 
frightful slaughter on the Missouri 
River, “where for miles, carcase 
touched carcase,” as one of the traders 
reported. Thus the herd was lost 
forever to Canada, while American 
hunters, among them the picturesque 
Colonel William F. Cody, better 
known as “Buffalo Bill,” staged a last 
hunt, which practically exterminated 
the monarch from the plains of the 
American West. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the 
same red man who played so conspicu- 
ous a part in the extinction of the 
buffalo, later became the saviour of 
the animal, and to one such we of 
this day owe the fast-increasing herds. 
When Walking Coyote, a Pend d’Cre- 
ille, returned to his home in the 
United States, in 1876, after a sea- 
son’s hunting in Western Canada 
among the Piegans, he took with him 
four buffalo calves. Although his 
motive is unknown, he carried with 
him the potential ancestors of nearly 
all the thousands of full-blooded bison 
now roaming the reserves of North 
America. 

Walking Coyote took his young 
buffalo to the St. Ignatius Mission, on 
the Flathead Reservation, in Mon- 
tana, and there they thrived. By 1884 
the herd numbered thirteen animals, 
which became such a tax on the pas- 
turage that they were sold to A. C. 
Allard, who with Michael Pablo, op- 


erated a ranch located not far away. 


In 1906 the United States Govern- 
ment decided to open the great Flat- 
head Reservation to settlement. This 
action deprived Pablo of grazing 
ground, not alone for his steers, but 
also the growing buffalo herd. Dil- 
igently he sought to interest Washing- 
ton officials in his bison, but without 
avail. Then he turned to the Can- 
adian Government, and immediately 
enjoyed the mutual interest of the 
progressive leaders, who, familiar with 
the passing of the buffaloes from the 
sweeping prairies, desired to re-es- 
tablish the nucleus of a herd. Op- 
tions were made out, whereby Pablo 
was to receive $250 per head for his 
stock, and before the slumbering 
Americans realized the fact, Canada 
had secured the last of the buffaloes. 

Eventually Canada received a total 
of 631 animals, all of them descend- 
ants of the four young calves that 
Walking Coyote had removed from 
Alberta in 1876! 

Buffalo National Park was set 
aside for the new herd, near Wain- 
wright, Alberta, 127 miles east of Ed- 
monton and 199 miles west of Saska- 
toon. This area was originally re 
served in 1908, and comprises an area 
of 197.5 square miles, or approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres. About eighty 
per cent of the reserve is open prairie, 
the land being rolling and containing 
a number of lakes, the largest of 
which is Jamieson, half fresh and 
half salt. The remainder of the area 
is covered with light brush and pop- 
lar trees. Nearly all the land is 
unsuited to cultivation, though a dis- 
trict containing a few square miles 
has been set off at the southeast cor- 
ner as a park farm, whereon winter 
feed is raised for the herd. 

Statistics show that the annual 
birth rate in the herd produces an 
equal number of males and females, 
and it is, therefore, not surprising 
that an annual surplus has created 
the demand that an increasing num- 
ber of yearlings be removed to other 
reserves, in order that the main herd 
may not suffer for lack of feed. 

The return of the buffalo to its 
former abode is but a prophecy made 
a century ago, away back in what 
modern civilization is pleased to call 
the Great Hinterland, when Chief 
Running Horse sat before his tepee 
with his squaws and a few young 
braves gathered about him. Solemnly 
removing his pipe from his lips he 
reiterated the old prophecy—one 
which made the young braves snicker 
and grin at each other. 

“And the buffalo shall return to 
his pastures,” said the old chief, “for 
it is told’ to me by my father and 
grandfather, who learned it from the 
wise men of their tribe. They shall 
return in a moon when the skies shall 
weep much and the Athabaska shall 
fill her banks with the spring waters. 
...” The squaws nodded sagely, but 
the younger Indians grinned to one 
another at these tales, as is the want 
of youths of all ages and ancestry, but 
today we witness the fulfillment of 
the old man’s prophecy, as white man, 
foster father of the buffalo, sets about 
the sane preservation of the fast-in- 


creasing number. 
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will be made more enjoyable by 
reading the most practical guide to 
Mexico yet published. Compact, in- 
expensive and profusely illustrated, 
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tion to your luggage. Of it Mr. 
Salvador Alva of the Mexican Con- 
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“There 1s complete material comfort 
(inner-spring mattresses, tiled bath- 
rooms and all the rest, for those 
who want it) in Mexico City, Cuer- 
navaca, Tehuacan, and other cities. 
If you are satisfied with cleanliness 
and ordinary comfort, you can go 
practically anywhere. There are hun- 
dreds of miles of fine highways. 
Air travel (in tri-motored planes, 
flown by expert pilots) is highly 
developed and provides a safe, con- 


venient, and stimulating way of 
getting about. < 
“You might describe the landscape as 


violent; but that is probably the only vio- 
lence you will see. The terrain and vegeta 
tion possess a hard wild beauty. The clouds 
alone are gentle. Mexico shows a wealth 
of contrast: the hot country and_ the 
mountains; the quiet noble-looking Indians, 
and the (sometimes pleasantly, sometimes 
savagely) drunken ones; the constant sight 
of machetes, carbines, .45 automatics, and 
yet very little shooting. Even the thrill 
of a bullfight depends upon juxtaposition: 
grace and skill contrasted with animal force 
(a dramatic, and perfectly timed, tragedy). 
we find color aad drabness: the noise of 
life and the stillness of empty valleys, 
strife and peace. All life and all death 
are vividly present: a little closer than we 
are used to seeing them.” 


If you are Mexico bound, or think- 
ing of a trip to that exciting country, 
we recommend that you give MEXI- 
CAN JOURNEY your immediate 
attention. 
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who jumped without oxygen appar- 
atus from a height of 31,135 feet. 
These two girls, Galina Pyasetskaya, 
twenty, and Anna Shishmareva, twen- 
ty-three, made their jump from an 
ANT-7 plane piloted by Malamuzh 
which took off at the Moscow Cen- 
tral Airdrome. They jumped in a 
temperature of 25 degrees below zero; 
the descent lasted forty minutes; and 
they landed about twenty miles from 
Moscow. 

Last April Vera Fyodorovna, a 
champion parachutist, jumped from 
almost four miles without oxygen ap- 
paratus, took twenty-two minutes to 
make the descent, and floated down 
in a village twenty miles from Lenin- 
grad where she landed on the roof of 
a collective farm cottage, much to the 
amazement of the peasants. 

While Russian experts may claim 
that women are best equipped by 
their temperament for parachute 
jumping, the fact remains that the 
most daring and skilful jumpers are 
men. Here in America men can point 
to a long history of bravery and out- 
standing courage in aviation. The 
credit for the introduction of delayed 
openings goes to Sergeant Bose and 
Corporal Bergo, two United States 
Army Service flyers who back in 1925 
jumped from 3000 feet, pulled their 
cipcords at 1500 and landed safely, 
astonishing the world of aviation. 
Today “Spud” Manning, a civilian out 
in California, and Captain Bert White 
are possibly the two outstanding 
American masters of delayed open- 
ing jumps. 

It was Lieutenant Harold R. Harris 
of the United States Army who is gen- 
erally accredited as the founder of the 
Caterpillar Club. Lieutenant Harris 
made the first emergency jump from 
a plane anywhere when he lost a wing 
of his plane thirteen years ago and 
leaped to a safe landing. Since that 
time there have been many male Cater- 
pillars but only three women in this 
country: Mrs. Irene McFarland, Fay 
Gillis and Mrs. Wayne H. Fisher. 

In the Soviet Union the first para- 
chute jump was made by the male 
flyer Minov in 1929; since then thou- 
sands of men have jumped from 
planes and hundreds of thousands 
from parachute moorings where the 
mechanized arm to which the ’chute is 
attached is so built that, whenever 
the wind blows, the arm turns to the 
protected side of the tower and keeps 
the jumpers away from all harm. 


It was Yevdokimov, the twenty-six- 
old Red Army fiyer with more than 
one hundred leaps to his credit, who 
made what is claimed as a record in 
Leningrad last year by dropping from 
26,575 feet to 650 feet before pulling 
the rip cord of his ’chute. The sheer 
drop before opening the ’chute took 
Yevdokimov two minutes, twenty-two 
seconds, 

Evceyef, also a Red Army pilot, re- 
ceived the Order of Lenin for his 
many daring feats in the air. He has 
made leaps from as high as 26,400 
feet; he has cruised around for ten 
minutes in the stratosphere; he has 
dropped 23,124 feet before pulling the 
cord. 

Another skilful Red Army pilot is 
Kaitanoff, who has made several rec- 
ord leaps, and who plans to jump from 


the stratosphere with oxygen equip- 
ment. It was Kozulia who on June 
6 made his 154th leap from a plane; 
he jumped 22,335 feet without oxygen 
apparatus; he has also made many 
other daring leaps and has defied the 
rules of safety by delaying the open- 
ing of his ’chute until he was only 


260 feet from the ground. 
a ee 


While parachutists are no longer in 
the class they used to belong in be- 
fore the War—daredevils, dressed in 
ominous black tights, performing like 
freaks over circuses and fair grounds 
—they still like to go in for a variety 
of breath-taking stunts in the Soviet 
Union as well as in other countries. 
G. Schmidt, for instance, who is a 
master of parachute sport in Russia, 
made the third flight on wings ever 
engineered in the world and the first 
in the Soviet Union. His wings were 
designed by N. Smirnof of the Ex- 
perimental Institute of the Commis- 
sariat of Heavy Industry. Schmidt 
flew to an altitude of 4500 feet with 
a pilot, jumped from the plane, glided 
by means of wings for 2800 feet and 
then at 1800 feet opened a parachute 
and landed. Schmidt believes that 
eventually flying on wings will be- 
come a mass sport as popular as para- 
chute jumping now is in the U. S. S. 


At the tenth annual Soviet glider 
meeting held in the Crimea last year, 
Sergei Anokhin, a twenty-one-year-old 
flyer, jumped from a tailless glider 
and also from a glider built to fall 
apart as he rode in it. Anokhin 
guided the released glider in a nose 
dive and as it fell apart according to 
schedule he jumped with his para- 
chute from 3,000 feet. The purpose 
of this jump was to test the vibration 
of glider wings. Anokhin’s jump from 
a tailless glider was the first one of 
that kind ever made. 


Two years ago the Young Commun- 
ist League proposed that plans be 
made for teaching 1,000,000 children 
the principles of model airplane de- 
signing. This year the All-Union 
Model Plane Designers Meet for 
Juniors, held in Moscow, showed that 
airplane designing had been under- 
taken by Soviet children throughout 
the vast area of Russia. The Young 
Communist League also announced its 
intention of working toward the goal 
of training 500,000 as glider flyers, 
200,000 as plane pilots, and helping 


‘thousands of workers and collective 


farmers to obtain flying licenses. 

This year aviation is being pursued 
on a broader scale than ever, both in 
military and civil fields. Though the 
military figures are not published, 
foreign correspondents estimated re- 
cently that the wings of Red Russia 
consist of 3,000 military planes, 300 
light and fast planes, and 600 or more 
bombers. 

In civil aviation progress has been 
great. No portion of the Soviet 
Union has been left untouched, from 
the Arctic to the stratosphere, from 
the Caucasus to Siberia. But of all 
the phases of aviation for which the 
masses have evinced a great interest, 
parachutism is the most unique. 

The latest wrinkle is a device 
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New-Idea! 


Housekeep 
at Park Lane 


Bring along your own servants or use the Park 
Lane staff. Live at New York’s socially smart 
address, yet enjoy the privileges and economies 
of a private home. Even the small apartments 
have living-room, bedroom, bath, foyer, and 


complete small kitchen. 


Gaiety awaits you in the Park Lane restaurants. 
The beautiful Tapestry Room for dinner and 
private entertaining. The famous Round-the- 
World Bar and Cafe where interesting New 
York meets. 


Furnished or unfurnished housekeeping apart- 
ments, 2 to 6 rooms, with or without hotel 


service. 


MODERATE RENTALS 


NEW YORK’SHOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


fark Hane 


48th to 49th ° 


PARK AVE ® 
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For all their fame, legendary 
“Castles in Spain” have their 
limitations. Where could you find 


one, for instance, with its own 
golden beach and a shimmering 
tropic sea at its very doorstep? 
With whispering palms touched by 
magic moonlight? With the Miami 
area's parade of sunshine pas- 
times and carefree diversions from 
which to choose your entertain- 
ment? Here, at the Pancoast is a 
“Castle in Spain” that looks the 


ARTHUR Pancoast, President 
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Contentment Calendar . 5894 
Sunlit Road Calendar... .5895 
Calendar of Sunshine... .5896 


calendars. 


lifelike and appealing. 


Wire Haired Puppy, Scotch Terrier, 
SAILING SHIPS 


the ships in relief. 


FAVORITE DOGS 


special relief process, hand-colored. 
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cover in rich, 


mottoes 
and noble minds. 

6 x 8 inches, printed in two tints, with covers in full color, and 
handsomely boxed for the holidays. 


Beautiful hand-colored reproductions of sailing ships 
are made realistic by a patented process which throws 


Scotties, wire-haireds and police dogs reproduced in 


part .. . light, airy, Spanish archi- 
tecture, patios and terraces, decora- 
tive tile. Traditions of unexcelled 
cuisine and friendly service add the 
final touches of practical well-be- 
ing to glamorous vacation days. Se- 
lect clientele assures you of con- 
genial companions for gay days and 
tropic nights. After all, “Castles in 
Spain” are only legendary—but the 
Pancoast is actual—is alive! So much 
so that it is advisable to write or wire 
well in advance for reservations. 


Norman Pancoast, Manager 
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dhe PANCOAST 


“Like a hearty 
handclasp at 


Christmas.” 


The Always Popular 
CALENDARS 


OF CHEER 


A series of six beautiful art calen- 
dars for 1936, each with a pictorial 
glowing colors, and 
53 pages of cheerful, sunny, inspiring 
from great 


and epigrams 


Calendar of Cheer....... 5897 
Friendship Calendar...... 5898 
Business Man’s Calendar. .5899 


Price 50 cents each, 3 for $1.25—6 for $2.25, all postpaid 
New Calendar Novelties 
REALEATHER DOG CUTOUTS 


Everybody loves a dog, so everybody loves these 
Real leather, with the hair left on, is used 
for the cutouts on these calendars, and the ‘result is 
Choice of Irish Setter, English 
Setter, Chow, Cocker Spaniel, Wire Haired Terrier, 
and Bulldog. 


Price 30 cents each, 4 for $1.00 postpaid. 


Dodge Calendars Are on Sale at Leading Department Stores, Book and 
Stationery Shops. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Largest Publishers of Art Calendars in America 
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RED BATTALIONS OF THE SKY 
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which Professor N. A. Rindin, the 
Soviet scientist, expects to place on 
parachutes; it will record and regis- 
ter the physiological reactions of the 
jumper. during the course of his fall. 

In the words of M. G. Zabelin, pilot 
and expert parachutist, “New records 
are looked for as parachutism ad- 
vances in the Soviet Union, and, per- 
haps more important, contests are be- 
ing designed to show real mastery of 


the technique of parachute jumping. 
Calculation of landing time, calcula- 
tion to the tenth of a second of the 
duration of the free drop in a delayed 
opening jump and presence of mind 
in mass jumping—all these are of ut- 
most importance. A number of para- 
chute games have been designed to 
determine how well prepared the 
perachutists are to carry out definite 
tasks after landing.” 


ISLAND OF LOST GRANDEUR 


(Continued from page 13) 


procession through the streets. Only 
the native-born are privileged to refer 
to him as “Saint Spiro.” 

The poverty of the natives is a 
grievous sight to the eyes of the new- 
comer. And, as there is no organized 
government aid, the burden of allevia- 
tion falls entirely to such individuals 
as are not too calloused by the sight 
of suffering to care. The brazen de- 
mands of the beggars! They whine 
their petitions in the highways and 
byways; children thrust out fistfuls 
of withered flowers, half fawning, half 
insolent. They come to house-doors 
and canvass the occupants like sales- 
men. Alms are taken for granted, if 
given. If not, black maledictions sput- 
ter like Seidlitz-powders mixed with 
ink. 

Be careful not to look sideways or 
too intently at a Corfiote peasant baby. 
Its mother will be thrown into a tor- 
ment of superstitious fear. Make no 
strange passes of the hands or un- 
accustomed gestures. This is The Land 
of The Evil Eye... and don’t forget 
it! All the beasts-of-burden—twinkle- 
hoof donkeys and runt-bred horses— 
are rigged out with blue-beaded bridle 
ornaments from which dangle strings 
and bow-knots of brilliant red. Anti- 
Evil-Eye gear. The goats on the hill- 
sides, even the flocks of little kids 
and lambs on their way to _ the 
butcher’s knife, wear twisted bits of 


red cloth about their necks. Protec- 
tion. 
Murderers have frequently been 


caused to confess their crimes through 
the medium of a black-mass conducted 
in the church . .. A squad of priests 


pronouncing (in ancient Greek) 
curses of devastating awfulness. 
(YOU, gentle reader ... what is your 
boiling-point of superstitious sensi- 


bility? How long would your guilt- 
burdened conscience stand up under 
similar ecclesiastical inquisition? ) 

’Ware the Evil Eye. It is better to 
give than to receive. 

For some reason not to be ex- 
plained, the Corfiotes harbor an in- 
extinguishable grudge toward Judas 
Iscariot. (There is some fantastic tra- 
dition, obviously without foundation, 
that the betrayer of Our Lord once 
sojourned on the island.) At all 
events, there is an annual demonstra- 
tion of hatred toward the arch-traitor. 
Their hymn of hate is not sung; they 
say it with crockery. Every Easter- 
eve at ten-thirty in the morning, a 
cannon is fired from the old fortress. 
At that signal comes a small avalanche 
of old cups and saucers, broken 
pitchers, flower-vases and ’umble pots- 
de-chambre from windows in the less 
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fashionable districts of the town. Un- 
wary pedestrians at that moment are 
poor insurance risks. Naturally, the 
residents do not waste good china in 
thus venting their disapproval. They’re 
far too thrifty for that. Throughout 
the year they save up those articles 
which are chipped or cracked beyond 
repair. When baby bounces a porce- 
lain basin on the cat, Kiria spanks 
him conscientiously, then, storing the 
shattered remains in a cupboard, she 
sighs reflectively, “’Twill do for 
Judas.” 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of ‘“‘Travel,” published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 5, 1935, 
State of New York, County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers 
of ‘Travel’? and that the following it, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
dates shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: 
That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ busi- 
mess managers are: Publisher, Robert M. 
McBride & Co., Inc., 116 East 16th Street, 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 116 East 
16th Street, New York; Business man- 
agers, none. Owner, Robert M. McBride 
& Co., Inc., a corporation; Robert M. 
McBride, 116 East 16th Street, New York, 
N. Y., Hampton Anderson, Bedford Hills, 
New York; E. B. Anderson, Bedford Hills, 
New York; Isaac H. Blanchard Co., 418 
West 25th Street. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and_ security 
holders; as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company, as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporatin ‘for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and_be- 
lief as to the circumstances and_ conditions 
under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear on the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. (Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, 


Publisher. 
E. C. TURNER 
Attorney-in-act 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
5th day of October, 1935. 
N. H. TEAZ, 
Notary Public. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


1. THE LAST CIVILIAN 

By Ernst Glaeser 

Author of “Class of 1902”’ 

Everyone in the little German town of 
of Siebenwasser, from the village prosti- 
tute to the mayor, comes to life vividly 
and dramatically in this panoramic story 
of the spread of Nazism which Harold 
Strauss calls: “A Major novel!” Rec- 
ommended by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. $2.50 


2. SMITH 

A Sylvan Interlude 

By Branch Cabell 

A novel for parents with a sense of 
humor, Meet Mr. Cabell’s droll hero 
(Smith, to you) and learn how he 
solved the perplexing problems that con- 
fronted him when he tried to deal with 
his four ill-assorted sons. Says Ellen 
Glasgow, author of the “Vein of Iron,” 
“SMITH is the most beautiful book that 
Branch Cabell has yet written.” $2.50 
3. AUTUMN 

By Robert Nathan 

The author of that recent best-seller, 
“One More Spring,” has never written 
more delightfully than he does in this 
story of Mr. Jeminy, an old New Eng- 
land schoolmaster who is every bit as 
lovable as the famous Mr. Chips. ‘“De- 
liciously humorous . . . | recommend it 
to all who have discovered Mr. Nathan.” 
—Herschel Brickell. Highly recom- 
mended as a gift book. $2.00 


4. MR. ARISTOTLE 
By Ignazio Silone 
The season’s outstanding book of short 
stories by the author of that widely-read 
novel, ‘“‘Fontamara.” Funny, tragic, 
satirical, these stories are rich with the 
pathos that made ‘‘Fontamara’”’ so ap- 
pallies “Strong and amusing—rare 
and natural—something hard these days 
to find.’—Whit Burnett, Editor of 
Story. Illustrated with wood-cuts. $2.00 
5. RAINBOW AT NOON 
By Dorothy Walworth Carman 
160,000marriages end in divorce every 


riage after divorce has not been written 
till now! ‘A corking novel, honestly 
written, and full of human sympathy 
and understanding.’’ —Don Marquis. 


$2.00 

6. MANHATTAN REPORTER 
By Morris Markey 
This delightful hack belongs on your 
shelf beside Alexander Woollcott’s 
While Rome Burns. “These fascinating 
essays . . . give you a considerable pic- 
ture of New York. You will read these 
forty sketches with pleasure and emerge 
a lot of information worth hav- 

—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $2.50 
7. “THE SPIRIT OF VIENNA 
By Alfred Granger 
A charming book that captures the 
glamour of beautiful Vienna, past and 
present, as well as an attractively in- 


for your Christmas Lust =. 


formal guide book for the European 
traveller. “I wish I had had his book 
when I was in Vienna... Mr. Granger 
is a fond and intelligent guide.’—Lewis 
Gannett. With numerous drawings. 
$2.50 
8. SOME AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By Erskine Caldwell 
His first book of non-fiction is more ex- 
citing than his fiction. Here are shock- 
ing, brilliant, first-hand impressions of 
an America that is changing rapidly 
under the brutal stress of physical and 
economic pressure. “The raw stuff of 
which his stories are made.’—Virginia 


Kirkus. “A moving job of honest re- 
porting unforgettable.’’—Lewis 
Gannett. $2.00 
9. FAN MAIL 


By Lowell Thomas 

With Illustrations by Soglow 

From his fan mail of the last five years 
Mr. Thomas has selected those letters 
which reflect the opinions, ideas, senti- 
ments, dreams, realities, delusions and 
follies of the radio audience. It is one 
of the most amusing books of the year. 
“They run the scale of human emotions 
from end to end.”—New York ‘Times. 


$1.50 
10. THE RUN FOR YOUR MONEY 
by E. Jerome Ellison and Frank W. Brock 
Are you a victim of a racket? This book 
exposes the non-violence every-day 
racket in its many forms: furniture, 
clothing, automobiles, insurance and 
securities—to mention but a few. You 
owe it to yourself to read it. $2.50 
11. PATHWAY OF EMPIRE 
By Edward Hungerford 
Author of *“‘Personality of American 
Cities.” 

What Is The Empire State? 
Mr. Hungerford tells the complete story 
of the leading state in the Union. In a 
fascinating and informal manner he 
writes of the most outstanding aspects 
of its rich historical background, its 
scenery, its legends, and the amazing 
variety of its commercial life. A vivid 
and informative work that should be in 
the library of every good American. 
Illustrated profusely. $3.50 
12. SLAVES AND IVORY OF 
ABYSSINIA 

By Major Henry Darley 
The author’s adventures and discoveries 
among Abyssinian traders and_ slave 
raiders make this one of the most ex- 
citing books of the season, A timely 
and “dramatically revealing book that 
will give you a true picture of Ethiopia 


and her culture. Illustrated $2.50 


13. “I BREAK STRIKES” 

The Technique of Pearl L. Bergoff 

By Edward Levinson 

Here, for the first time, is the amazing 
story of how the underworld and big 
business combine forces to fight labor. 
“The most complete record that has yet 


2. 


been presented of the activities of private 
detectives, spies, agents, provocateurs, 
under cover men and strikebreakers in 
the industrial warfare of the United 
States.”—Norman Thomas. I/lustrated. 

$2.50 


14. THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


Compiled and edited by 
Heyworth Campbell 


The most exciting collection of photo- 
graphs to be published this, year. A rep- 
resentative group of America’s foremost 
photographers have combined their ef- 
forts to produce this sumptuous collec- 
tion of photographs of the unadorned 
human form. $3.00 
15. PORTUGUESE SOMERSAULT 

By Jan and Cora Gordon 

The two gay vagabonds’ record of their 
spirited visits to Europe’s strangest and 
least known country .. . a book rich in 
adventure and charm. “A vivid experi- 
ence shared with the reader.’’—Isabel 
Patterson. $3.00 
Illustrated profusely by the authors. 


16. A TRIP TO WASHINGTON WITH 
BOBBY AND BETTY 
By Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
The most delightful juvenile of the 
season. The wife of the President of 
the United States takes two children 
on a never-to-be-forgotten tour of the 
nation’s capital. With many illustra- 
tions. $2.00 
17. FIVE CATS FROM SIAM 
Thirty superb photographs by Thurman 
Rotan . .. A chortling text by May 
Lamberton Becker. A book that will 
delight any grown-up or child who loves 
cats or appreciates exceptional photog- 
raphy. Mura and Mingo and their 
three offsprings comprise one of the most 
charming cat families that ever was. 
$2.00 


18. TO THE BALLET! 
By Irving Deakin 
with a Foreword by John Van Druten 
The first comprehensive ballet “primer.” 
It includes a concise history of ballet, 
descriptions and appreciations of ballets 
to be seen in the United States during 
the season of 1935-36, an index of bal- 
lets and a glossary of ballet terms. JJJus- 
trated with photographs and diagrams. 
$1.50 


USE THIS COUPON 


To order circle the numbers identifying 
the books listed above and send to your 
When 
ordering direct from the publishers in- 
clude 10c per book for mailing charges. 


booksellers or to the publishers. 


To your bookseller, or 

Robert M. McBride & Co. 

116 East 16th Street New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please ‘send me) 1) 2. 3-4) 56. 7-8 
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You will find EGetglhinghin Class 


on the gracious “Big 3” route between New York and California 


Rae i 


ing. A convenient hour for both passengers 
and their ‘“‘bon voyage wishers.”’ 


the breeze and offer a glorious view of the 
sparkling Southern sea. 


he 
Bihar 
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% Decks are broad, well shaded, yet open to * The Havana Country Club is a mecca for % Miss Eleanor Thomas and Senor Guarch 3% You pass through the Panama Canal by 
golfers. Mrs. H. Gilbert Smith ‘‘snapped”’ on 
the verandah of the beautiful club house, 


This fascinating sea voyage via Havana 
and the Panama Canal is a favorite winter 
vacation trip with experienced travelers. 


The more you have travelled the more you will 
be impressed by the thoughtfully planned 
spaciousness of the “Big 3”... their almost 
complete absence of vibration, and the under- 
standing service that takes care of every detail. 


Decks are exceptionally broad, well shaded. 
Public rooms, airy and attractive. Two out- 
door pools on each ship. The spotless state- 
rooms, all outside, were designed for rest. Com- 
fortable beds (not berths). Hot water is really 
hot, and there are plenty of towels. Many rooms 
with bath, some with 
sitting room and 
private deck verandah, 


shuffleboard. There is every kind of deck 
sport, and a tournament on each trip. 


Finama Fa 


International Mercantile Marine Co,1 Broadway 


% You sail at eleven o’clock Saturday morn- y Mr. & Mrs. John C. Miller take aturn at yy Any hour of the day you will find people & The cameraman catches Miss Betty Wheeler, 
i Mr. Horace Thompson Jr. and Miss Ruth 
Green enjoying the Gulf Stream sunshine. 


“in the swim.’’ You will like the big open 
air pools. There are two on each ship. 


ry A 
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day. Luncheon on deck, so that you won’t 


take “time out’ for a cigarette between 4 c t d 
miss a moment of this fascinating transit. 


dances on deck, There are movies, too. 


The ships were built especially for tropical ser- 
vice, and are operated by an organization long 
experienced in catering to the highest class of 
transatlantic as well as coast to coast traveler. 

AIR CONDITIONED dining rooms add to 
your enjoyment of the unexcelled cuisine. No 
detail that can increase the comfort or plea- 
sure of the voyage has been omitted. 


SPECIAL “CIRCLE TOURS”, Combination Home 
Town to Home Town Rates, First Class $275 up, 
Tourist Cabin $215 up, includes everything on board 
ship and a choice of train routes. For sea trip alone, 
First Class $200 up, Tourist Cabin $125 up, with 
a 25% reduction on round trip by steamer. 


Also 16-17 Day All Expense Cruises. 
To the Caribbean—Panama—South America. $255 
up. Wide choice of itineraries. Sailings all year 
round. Special folder with particulars upon request. 


See your travel agent for further details. 
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% Historic Morro Castle in Havana harbor, offers dra- 
matic contrast in its austerity to the tropical scene. 
Plenty of time is allowed ashore in both Havana and 
Panama for “sight-seeing” or shopping. 


and 601 Fifth Ave., New York—Offices in principal cities, 


The “Big Three” 


S.S. CALIFORNIA’ S.S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Largest vessels in coast-to-coast service 
(33,000 tons each) 


